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Figs. 1 and 2 — Eveninc Grosseak, Adult Males 


Fig. 3 — Evenino Grosseak, Adult Female 


(One-half natural size) 
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Birds and Seasons in My Garden 


VI. THE COMING OF WINTER 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


T WAS the first of November, and, though the birches and maples were 

| leafless, the oaks and beeches were still completely clothed in russet, 

and the deep crimson glow of the smooth-leaved sumachs in the vista 
from the south window would not have shamed early October. 

The great flocks of the southward migration had passed, and the winter 
birds, finding food plenty, were holding rather aloof. Juncos had reappeared 
and, mingled with Song Sparrows at the ‘various feeding-places, a few King- 
lets explored the old apple-tree, while a marvelous flock of Myrtle Warblers 
had arrived, with every apparent intention of making a long stay. We knew 
that it was well past middle autumn, and yet could not realize the fact with bees 
in the chrysanthemums, and the White-throats giving typical, if not perfectly 
clear, spring notes. All these days, the wind was blowing so incessantly that 
black frost dared not creep up from the lowland in the face of it. 

Then fell a night when, as the moon came up out of the east, the wind 
fell before the piercing light, so clear that I could see wild-fowl in silhouette 
as they crossed the path of it, and then Black Frost slipped up and did his 
work. 

Next morning at breakfast time, an unfamiliar bird form walked along the 
piazza floor—the White-bellied Nuthatch. Unfamiliar because it moved 
about on the level like the Sparrows, yet having the same furtive, mouselike 
motion with which it circles tree trunks. What had attracted it? As I neared 
the window, a second, and then a third Nuthatch followed the gyrations of 
the first, and began pulling something from the spaces between the floor- 
boards, that were laid slightly apart. 

Children playing there, the day before, had dropped hickory-nut shells. 
that still held some bits of meat, and these had been detected from afar by 
the Nuthatches. Could there be a better example of the luring qualities of 
specialized food? At once I hung the lumps of suet on their nails in the apple- 
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tree feeding station, and this means the coming of winter for the birds in my 
garden. 

This morning, in the luminous dusk of frosty dawn, I chanced to look out 
over the glittering lowland pastures, when I saw a small flock of Fox Sparrows 
drop from flight that brought them over the house, and settle in the low bushes 
above the flower corner. At nine o’clock, apparently rested and vigorous, 
they were feeding about a great brush-heap down in Bluebird Farm, where all 
the dry litter of seeded coreopsis, cornflowers, zinnias and other composites, 
pea-vines and brush, is collected for burning. This conflagration had long been 


A FAVORITE FEEDING-PLACE 


one of the features of autumn nights until I discovered in it another disad- 
vantage of too-great garder neatness—that is, if one wishes birds,—for the 
great heap of light, dry brush, against which we lay a few spruce boughs, 
makes not only an ideal winter shelter for birds, great and small, but yields a 
food supply to many of the shy species that look askance at the formal feeding- 
station. Already we have seen a Ruffed Grouse run to cover there; from it 
a pair of Hungarian Partridges have flown several times, and a small covey 
of Quail include it in their list of hiding-places; and yet this pile has only been 
a month in growing. Is this not a proof of the importance of food and shelter? 
Beyond lie acres of thrifty pasture-land, without bush or break, and several 
strips of woodland, posted and protected, yet stripped of underbrush and 
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pruned to the last degree; but they are birdless now, and, even in May, hold 
but few nests, and those evidently of inexperienced young couples. Then, too, 
when the shallow water in the stone drinking-basin freezes through, and the 
pool also has turned to ice, there is, below Bluebird Farm, a tiny brook, fed by 
surface water and melted snow, that not only gives the Meadowlark his last 
obtainable drink, but draws the first Redwings that venture to return to 
their old haunts in the alders. 

There is something in old apple trees so attractive to winter birds that one 
comes to search out even old stumps, and use them for feeding-places. Such 
an one fell on its knees behind the wall, and, being very comfortable and much 
appreciated for its picturesque attitude, decided to live a little longer, and 
put forth fresh wands that are wreathed in pink each May. A few large lumps 
of suet, carefully lashed with wire, make the derelict a-favorite borderland 
feeding-place. Is this not a much better use for the old native than cutting 
it up for kindlings, and baring and repairing the tumble-down wall that has 
been its boon companion these many years? 

For a certain group of winter birds, evergreens are a necessary lure; 
and among these are the Crossbills, Pine Grosbeaks, Cedar Waxwings, the 
Pine Siskin, the Owls, great and small, and the rare and surprising Cardinals. 

Winter is always cheerful among the spruces, for there is no sound more in 
harmony with the gentle drip of melting snow than the snap and rustle of the 
cones, as the Crossbills strip them in their feasting. More than once, among 
these spruces, I have come suddenly face to face with a somber Barred Owl, 
sitting upon a sharply horizontal branch, but yet so close to the trunk that it 
appeared to be a part of it and they are the winter roost of the Night-Heron. 

The Owl is a bird more often heard than seen. Many a time I have said 
there are no Owls about the place this winter, only to find the needle mold 
under the pines and spruces covered with ‘Owl balls’ of their undigested and 
ejected food, compounded chiefly of rodents,—that is, as far as the Screech 
Owl is concerned. As for the Long-eared and Barred Owls, I am sorry to say 
that I have found Meadowlark, Bluebird and Flicker feathers among- the 
garnishing of their balls of skulls and bones! Make ready, before the snow 
comes, for the flocks that either fly from the north before it; or else ‘are driven 
from their haunts by the covering of their food supply. Always have one 
food-station in the lea of house or outbuilding, and see that the daily supply 
is kept up, and the shelves swept clean after a storm. 

A good broom is as necessary a garden tool in winter as a rake in summer. 
Before thaw has turned the snow to ice and barricaded friendly bushes, knock 
it off with sharp strokes from your broom (it is, by the way, this freezing and 
thawing of the snow that clings to box bushes that kills them). 

Brush little spaces bare, and scatter chickfeed on the ground. Break a 
path open to the brush heap in the garden, and use the broom freely, to keep 
the snow from weighing too heavily and making the shelter sodden; also add 
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hulled buckwheat to the food-supply, and do not forget to save the ‘nubby’ 
ears of chicken corn and put them in the haunts of the gray squirrels. 

As for the rabbits, do not pull up all the old cabbages, spinach and 
seeded lettuce until spring, and then the bark of your young peach trees will 
be spared. 

Will the Screech Owl come back to his winter box, from which a gray 
squirrel drove him in March, only, in turn, to be dispossessed by a Flicker 
in April? 

This morning, very early, I saw a brown bird fluttering inside the well- 
house, where a claw caught in the net held it prisoner. Quickly grasping it, 


es 


THE WINTER BROOK IN BLUEBIRD FARM, WHERE THE MEADOW-LARK 
TAKES HIS LAST DRINK AND THE RED-WING HIS FIRST 


I freed the claws, and held the tired, fluttering thing loosely between my hands, 
until it should recover itself; and then, as it seemed numb with cold, I breathed 
softly upon it, holding it to my face until it quite relaxed—a beautiful Hermit 
Thrush! All day it has been in and out among the dogwoods feeding upon 
the berries. Is it the pioneer of a flock, and will tomorrow bring its companions? 

It is such expectations as these that make the winter birds of a garden 
so precious; for there is no really dead season, with the Winter Wren in the 
wood-pile, the Chickadee and Tree Sparrow chattering overhead, when any 
day, on looking closely at what a careless glance named a flock of English 
Sparrows in the bare ash, you find two-score Cedar Waxwings, who have 
spied the berries on the mountain cranberry; while in February, the dreariest 
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of months, the Redpoll and Snow Bunting will come, and you must look for 
the footprints of Longspur and Shore-lark in the open fields. As for the Downy, 
the Blue Jay, the Goldfinch, the Junco and the Purple Finch, the restless 
Brown Creeper and the Golden-crowned Kinglet;—are they not always with 
us, if we have but the eyes to see and the hearts to know them? 

Then, last, and yet, in one sense, the best of all, come the winter soaring 
Hawks, wild and free as the scope of the north wind itself. Of these, only 
the Sharp-shinned is a despicable marauder, and it does not soar but skulks, 
and can be easily separated from its noble kin. Then, too, in winter even 
the Crows have a certain dignity, and would be missed if they ceased their 
daily flights across to the bar for clams and mussels. 

Ah! what grace each season brings to some overlooked place or thing! 
The winter, the time of pause, of stripped draperies, lets us see the body of 
things, the true perspective; and today, as in the days of old, behold it is 
very good! A commotion in the spruces, forms tumbling, others flying, what 
is it? Red squirrels objecting to sharing the cones with some Crossbills,— 
as if they had not been despoiling’the spruces of their cones and juicy green tips 
all the season! The graceful little pests, mammal equivalents of the English 
Sparrow, how shall we ever be rid of them? Never, probably; for this same 
red squirrel is surely the serpent~in the birds’ garden of Eden! And ser- 
pents there must be, if only for the sake of contrast. 

Good-night, world of growth and pushing! The garden is asleep, but not 
its birds,—they are the living lamps of hope that light us through the dark, 
short days, and, breaking the deathlike quiet of the glittering, moonlit silence 
the Owl, with 

“His velvet wing sweeps through the night: 
With magic of his wondrous sight, 
He oversees his vast domain, 
And King supreme of night doth reign.” 


Photographing the Virginia Rail 


By ALFRED C. REDFIELD, Cambridge, Mass. 
With photographs by the author 


\IVE years ago I found a Virginia Rail’s nest. Since then the camera 


has come into my use, and I have sought in vain for an opportunity 
to renew my acquaintance with this elusive bird. 

On July 18, 1910, long after I had given up hope of finding a Rail’s nest that 
year, a friend told me that he had found a nest, and with a light heart I fol- 
lowed his guidance across the rolling New England pastures, over tumble- 
down, vine-clad walls, to a quiet lane that wound among the swamps which 
separate the fields from the salt-marsh. By the side of this lane lay the meadow 
in which the Rails were nesting. 

At one time a cranberry bog had been here. Long since, it had been aban- 
doned, and coarse grass now carpeted a level plane, hemmed in by thickets of 
wild cherry, bay-berry, and sumach. Two drainage ditches, now choked up by 
rank weeds, and flooded only at the highest tides, crossed the marsh at right 
angles. I had not expected the Rails in such a dry place, yet here, near the 
end of one of the ditches, they had built their nest. 


VIRGINIA RAIL ON NEST 
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The nest was a shallow bowl of dry reeds, lodged six inches above the moist 
mud. The surrounding reeds were drawn together in an arch above, and hid 
the nest so completely that I could not see the bird as I stood over her. Not 
until I parted the reeds did she creep off and fly to the bushes at the swamp- 
edge. 

It was growing late, so I made preparations for my camera-work of the 
next day. I cut three sticks and set them up near the nest. Over these I 


VIRGINIA RAILS ONE DAY OLD 


draped a green cloth, in rough imitation of a. camera, and bound it round 
with cat-tails, more to hide it from the by-passers than from the bird itself. 
All this time the Rail had been calling anxiously, as she crept about the under- 
brush, now with deep, gurgling noises, again with high, piping notes, such as 
one hears on clear nights during the autumnal migration. When I withdrew, 
the scolding was silenced, and:twenty minutes later she was back on the nest. 

The next day I returned and set up my camera in place of the dummy. 
I ran a long thread from the shutter to the shade of some bushes at the edge 
of the swamp, and there sat down to await the return of the mother bird. 
A Bob-white was calling from a near-by willow, and a Green Heron flew from 
time to time to her nest in the bushes across the swamp. The delicious swamp 
blueberries growing within reach made the time pass quickly. After half an 
hour of quiet waiting, I set off the shutter and, creeping up behind the camera, 
saw the mother rail sitting peacefully upon her eggs. 

That evening I discovered that several eggs were slightly pipped. The 
following day the pipped marks extended entirely around the shells, but not 
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until the morning of June 22, over sixty hours after the first pip marks appeared, 
did the young hatch. My friend made the discovery in the morning, and 
reported that four of the young had slipped out of the nest at his approach. 
That afternoon I appeared on the scene with my camera. As before, all but 
three of the young ones scrambled into the grass and disappeared before I 
could intercept them. The remaining three I gathered up and photographed 
while they lay in my friend’s hand. 

They were bright little mites, mere bunches of iridescent black down, 
from which the tiny white bill, with its dark band, projected inquisitively 
between the beady eyes. Although they were very lively, they seemed to 
object to the light and huddled together, hiding their heads. Having made 
my pictures, I returned them to the nest and left them to the care of their 
mother. Poor little things! In nine days the protection of the law would be 
removed. I shuddered as I thought of their chances of escaping dog and gun. 

A few days later I visited the swamp again. The nest was empty, and a 
few feet from the ditch lay the dead body of one of the parent birds. What 
had become of the young ones I could only guess. 

But the next day my fears were confirmed. As I drove past the swamp, 
the glowing eyes of a crouching cat peered at me through the marsh-grasses. 
Surely there are some cases when the ornithologist is justified in the use of a 


gun! 
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Bird-Life on the Everglades 


By ALANSON SKINNER 
With a photograph by the author 


URING August, 1910, it was my privilege to head an Ethnological 
D expedition into the interior of Southern Florida. The purpose of the 

trip was to visit the remnant of the Seminole Indians who inhabit 
the region. In order to reach these people in their homes, it was necessary for 
our party to invade the remote fastnesses of the Big Cypress swamp, and to 
completely cross the Everglades, a feat only five times before accomplished 
by white men. We also made a journey of some sixty or seventy miles through 
the pine barrens. 

My companions were Mr. Julian A. Dimock, the well-known nature 
photographer, Frank Brown, the son of a Florida Indian trader, and Wilson 
Cypress, a full-blooded Seminole Indian. Dimock and I met Brown and 
Cypress at Fort Myers, on the west coast, near the Gulf of Mexico. From 
this point we set out for the Big Cypress in a prairie schooner, drawn by two 
yoke of undersized oxen. 

The first part of our journey lay, for about seventy miles, through alter- 
nating pine barrens and damp prairies, with occasional morasses, or ‘sloughs,’ 
as the ‘crackers’, or native whites, call them. It was the rainy season, and 
to a northerner who had never before endured a Floridian summer it was a 
novel experience. The sun would rise on skies of the deepest, warmest, softest 
blue imaginable; downy clouds of intense white contrasting markedly with 
this lovely background. The sun shone with ever-increasing intensity. The 
water through which we waded, ankle- to knee-deep was so hot that it par- 
boiled us painfully. Then suddenly, without a moment’s warning, there 
would come down upon us a galloping cohort of inky clouds. The wind blew 
fiercely, and raindrops pelted down with the velocity of rifle bullets. Thunder 
roared accompaniment to furious lightning flashes; and then, just as suddenly, 
the warm blue sky, and cottony clouds again, with the fierce old sun causing 
the steam to roll like smoke up out of our clothes, and from the watery fields, 
as though they were on fire. In the distance, perhaps, you might see the 
storm racing away, and hear the far-off blasting of the thunder. 

All through the pine barrens there was no lack of animal life. We lost 
count of the vicious water-moccasins that generally refused to flee at our 
approach. The great diamond-back rattlesnake was not in evidence. Of the 
small ground rattlers we saw two. Other snakes were abundant, but we gave 
them a wide berth. 

From every ‘bush, tussock, or tree, our ears were assailed by a deafening 
chorus of frogs and toads; large pea-green tree-frogs, and tiny ones with 
the same pea-jackets; big warty toads, reminding one of their northern rela- 
tives, and all sorts of pond-frogs. Salamanders we did not see, but occasion- 
(288) 
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ally, in high, dry spots, we encountered an Anolis, or a more somberly dressed 
lizard, resembling one of our northern forms. 

Deer were abundant, but shy. And no wonder. Every man, panther or 
other predatory beast, is always watching for an opportunity to prey upon 
them. Those we saw were smaller than the northern species. Panthers were 
abundant, although we saw none. But at least three times we heard them 
roaring (the male panther does not scream, he roars, like a miniature lion) 
in the night. Bears were said to be about, and we heard of one wolf, although 
wolves have here long been considered to be almost extinct. 

Of all the fauna of the pine barrens, the birds were most in evidence. First 
in point of abundance was the White Ibis (called ‘Curlew’ by the crackers). 
On several occasions we encountered flocks of two or three hundred, although 


A CANOE TRAIL IN THE GLADES 


they were usually seen in much smaller numbers. They seemed to be eminently 
gregarious, and I do not remember that we often found one alone. I observed 
that the old birds, in the adult white plumage, usually flocked by themselves; 
and the immature birds, in the gray garb, also associated with others of their 
own kind. Like everything else that is edible in Florida, they are shot by 
every passing person. 

Let me say here that the cracker loves to shoot at every thing that lives,— 
and he usually hits it, too, by the way. He does this merely to improve his 
aim, or to “see something drop.’’ Not so the Seminole. He would far rather 
let well enough alone, unless he is hungry. I did not see an Indian kill any- 
thing wantonly, of his own initiative. One rebuked me for killing some toads, 
which croaked so loudly that I could not sleep. “Indian think so holowakus 
(no good) flogs (frogs) killin. Big Man up Above mad ojus (much).”’ 
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Not so noticeable, but always present, were the Turkey Vultures. The 
moment we camped, they lit in the nearest trees, to await our dinner scraps. 
In the Glades they continually followed the canoes. They have learned that 
a moving canoe usually means a dead alligator, sooner or later. 

The morning after I left Myers, I heard a Wild Turkey gobble in the dis- 
tance at sunrise, and Cypress promised me that he would soon show me 
“Fi-te ojus’—(Turkey, plenty). And he certainly kept his word. Early 
in the morning, after sunrise, or just before dark, the Turkeys, which spend 
the day concealed in the dark Cypress Heads, or swamps, come out to feed in 
the wet prairies, close at hand. I believe that I saw, altogether, in the Pine Bar- 
rens and the Big Cypress, at least 120 Wild Turkeys! That means at least 
four flocks of, say, thirty each, and, as I saw quite a number of small flocks 
and individuals, 120 is too small an estimate. They are a much smaller bird 
than I supposed, and, unfortunately, they are very palatable. Every wayside 
camping ground is littered with their bones. Why they are still abundant 
is a miracle. The young birds, being very tame, suffer the most. I often got 
within fifteen or twenty feet of them, but the old birds are more wary. I 
inquired about Paroquets, but neither Indians nor whites even knew what 
they were. Ivory-billed Woodpeckers were said to have been extinct in that 
locality for the past ten years. The Snowy Egret has also passed away within 
that period, and we saw possibly a dozen of the ‘Long-whites,’ or American 
Egret. Sandhill Cranes were less uncommon than I had expected; I saw them 
on at least two occasions. The first day out from Myers, we saw a flock of 
eight. Poor birds, they also are good eating. We saw a few Florida Blue 
Herons and some Water Turkeys. Every day we ran across the curious little 
Florida Quail. One day Brown stumbled on a brood of young. 

Crows were uncommon. In fact, we saw more in the Everglades than in 
the uplands. They were mostly Fish Crows. Once in the Big Cypress, we 
saw fewer birds; and those we did see were mainly the same species that 
inhabited the Pine Barrens. In the Everglades, however, there were very few 
birds, indeed; they were nearly as scarce as alligators. Think of it! Alligators 
are now so rare, owing to the relentless persecution of the hide-hunters, that 
we saw only one in the Glades, and had to make a special trip to see him! 

The Everglades are remarkable for two things: First, the absolute purity 
of the water there, which, contrary to the popular idea, is as clear as crystal, 
and perfectly drinkable at any place; and, second, for the absence of animal 
life. 

In the water, to be sure, there are some fish, alligators, snakes, and turtles 
and frogs, but above the surface one sees scarcely anything. A few Vultures, 
a Fish Crow or so, a Duck, and possibly a Limpkin, is a very good day’s 
record for birds in August. There is nothing to attract them. To be sure, 
there are myriads of little fish, but so there are in the Big Cypress where 
there is also admirable cover. 
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The Indians call the Glades “Pi-oki,” or drowned prairies, and this is an 
admirable name for them. Mile after mile, they stretch away, barren, grassy 
wastes, level as a billiard table, with occasional hammocks, or meadow islands, 
to break the monotony, and scarcely ever a living thing in sight. 

In the Glades we saw Kingfishers not infrequently. Occasionally we ran 
across a small, dark-colored Duck—a noisy chap. Vultures and Hawks were 
most abundant. If I am not mistaken, we saw some Hawks, which appeared 
to be Ospreys. We also saw a few Limpkins, but bird life was very sparse. I 
do not believe that this is so much because they have been hunted to death as 
that they have never been abundant there. There is little food to attract them. 

I am happy that I have been able to visit this little-known region. With 
such comparatively populous places as Palm Beach and Miami on their very 
threshhold, the Everglades and the Big Cypress remain less known than 
British East Africa. Several bands of Seminoles, one of our last ‘“‘wild’”’ Indian 
tribes, still maintain a remarkably primitive existence in these swamps. 
Neither wards of the United States nor citizens, they are a care-free, manly, 
upright people, cleanly, moral, truthful, and hospitable, even to those who 
they have reason to suspect are their enemies. They are not responsible for 
the great slaughter of the innocent that has been waged against the unfortu- 
nate animals. 

As we floated down the newly-dug drainage canals, past the great dredges, 
into the Miami river, on our homeward journey, I noticed a sad expression 
on the face of Jack Tigertail, the Indian who was accompanying me at this 
point. I know what he was thinking. 

The Snowy Egret, the Paroquet, the Ivory-bill, are gone; and soon the 
alligator will be as mythical as the Dodo. Now the ever-hungry maw of 
civilization—or better, speculation—is stretching out to grasp the Everglades. 
They will, no doubt, be drained; that I believe is possible. Near Miami for 
a few miles there is muck enough to justify this undertaking; but further 
inland the rock bottom is so nearly devoid of earth that I should not care to 
invest in Everglade land. But there are those who will. Then the Indian 
will follow the other unfortunates of my list. 


A Shrike and Its Prey 


By BERNERS B. KELLY 
With a photograph by the author 


' N JE SUFFER from the Sparrow curse to an almost unmitigated 
extent ; unmitigated, that is, except for such relief as we get 
from the free use of poisoned wheat and from occurrences such 

as the photograph shows. 

Fortunately, a fair sprinkling of Northern Shrikes stay with us through- 
out the winter, during which time, as my observation goes, Sparrows form 
their exclusive bill-of-fare. 

The method of killing employed by the Shrike, which I have observed 
with great care on many occasions, is quite interesting and always the same. 
A few undulating spirals, to acquire the requisite height, a slanting glide down 
upon the flying Sparrow, the stroke—an absolute blow—apparently, and the 
victim falls to the ground, dead. In spite of every effort, I have never been 
able to reach his prey before the slayer, so have never been able to ascertain 
the exact cause of death; but I take it to be that either the back or the neck 
is dislocated. 

The slant at which the blow is given precludes, I think, the possibility of a 
beak shaped like that of the Shrike inflicting a punctured wound; and if, as 
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I doubt, the talons were used, I cannot think that death would always be so 
instantaneous. From my observations, I am inclined to think that the Shrikes’ 
assault is practically a ‘buff’ in the small of the back. At least I will vouch 
for one small fact, and that is, that I have never seen the smallest flutter from 
the Sparrow from the time of the stroke being given. 

Reaching the ground with a spiral glide, the Strike is there almost as soon 
as his victim, whom he seizes by each shoulder, and heavily laden, with the 
body pendent (this in every instance), wings his low flight to a convenient 
feeding-perch. 

The sequel to a successful foray of this kind is illustrated in the photo- 
graph, and took place immediately outside of my dining-window. The Spar- 
row’s head was fitted into a small fork of a branch, and when this was suc- 
cessfully accomplished the Shrike proceeded to pluck his prey, and then to 
devour it with considerable speed. I feel sure that twenty minutes sufficed 
for the entire proceeding. I was amazed to find not one trace of a bone or 
even a claw on the unbroken snow-bank at the foot of the small elm in which 
the bird fed. 

After the head had served its purpose as an anchor, it too was devoured; 
nothing, indeed, but the merest shred of skin being left. 

So bold was the ‘butcher-bird’ that he allowed me within six feet, to take 
the pictures; and, though he did once leave his prey, he returned immediately, 
to finish his repast. The thermometer stood at 25 degrees below zero, Fahr., 
at the time. 

I hold the cheering idea that it must take two Sparrows per diem to satisfy 
an able-bodied Shrike. 


Notes on Birds of the Red River Sand-bars 


By F. B, ISELY, Tonkawa, Okla. 
With photograph by the author 


URING July and August, 1910, the writer and two assistants made a 
DD mussel survey for the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries of the Texas-Okla- 

homa and Arkansas portion of the Red River. Over four hundred 
miles of the river were traversed, working down-stream by boat from the 
mouth of Wichita River to the east line of Texas. 

Bird observation was, of course, a very incidental matter; but, as a number 
of species not commonly met with in garden, forest, and field were so constantly 
before us during the eight weeks of our trip, a few observations concerning 
some of these birds may be of interest. 

One of the most common birds, especially of the first part of our trip down 
the river, was the Least Tern. These swallow-like birds would fly back and 
forth over our boats for hours, constantly squeaking and chattering. Some- 
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times they would rest for some moments suspended in mid-air, and then dart 
down into the water after their prey, quick as a flash. At other times they 
would gather in small flocks on the sand-bars, and hold a-noisy caucus. Con- 
siderable variation was noted in the dark markings of individuals of the species. 
Solitary individuals of the Black Tern were seen on two occasions. 

The Spotted Sandpiper was with us daily, usually as solitary individuals. 
This little Sandpiper seemed always to be busy looking for food on the stream 
margin. The names “teeter” and “tilt-up’”’ are quite appropriate, and its 
merry weel-weet weet-weel always signals its presence. Related forms to the 
little Sandpiper were rare. One time a small flock of Upland Plovers was seen, 
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BLACK AND TURKEY VULTURES 


and another time four Willets were shot by a ferryman with whom we were 
stopping during a rainstorm. 

Several kinds of Herons were seen almost daily. The White Herons were 
the most numerous in the lower part of the course passed over. The Snowy 
Egret sometimes appeared in flocks of a dozen or more, and often in company 
with the American Egret. These Herons were quite tame, and could be more 
readily approached for observation than other Herons. The White Herons 
seemed more abundant on the tributary streams than on the master stream. 
The Great Blue Heron was fairly abundant; sometimes two or three would be 
seen at once, but not near together as a rule. These birds were rather shy, 
and did nor permit very close observation. The Little Green Heron was seen 
quite often, but was not so common as the Blue Heron, along the Red River. 
A few other Herons were seen, but, as they were very shy, the species could 
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not be certainly ascertained. While true of many other river birds, the Herons 
give the observer some advantage by the habit they have of flying ahead a 
short distance as one comes near to them with a boat. As a result, one often 
gets a half dozen chances to observe the same bird; after a mile or so they 
finally tire of this process and make a wide circle back up-stream. 

The Sandhill Crane was seen only a few times, and not at close range. 
These birds seem to be associated with the drift sand, and not especially 
with the bars near the river. 

The American Coot, although common in the lakes and bayous near the 
river, was not often seen in the river itself. Ducks were seen on only two 
occasions, and, from specimens we secured, proved to be the Green-winged 
Teal. The Belted Kingfisher, while rather common along the banks of the 
tributary streams, appeared only at rare intervals over the master stream. 

The most abundant bird, in number of individuals, on the sand-bars 
was the Turkey Vulture. These large birds sometimes appeared in great 
flocks of fifty to a hundred, basking in the hot sun on the river bars. As far 
as I could make out, they frequented the bars as a loafing-place, and not to 
seek food. In the upper half of our course, the Vultures always appeared 
when we were in the near vicinity of high bluffs; in the lower course, they 
were frequently found roosting in the tall dead trees near the river bank. Below 
Dennison, the Black Vulture was often found associated with the Turkey 
Vulture. These birds are very tame, allowing one to approach as near as twenty 
yards before taking flight. The Black Vulture, especially, has the habit of 
standing with outstretched wings for some moments before taking flight, 
and seems to find no little advantage in a short run and spring before leaving 
the ground. 

The common song-birds were seldom seen near the river. Various Hawks, 
Road-runners and Woodpeckers were frequently seen, but these were not 
associated with the birds of the river sand-bars. The Rough-winged Swallow 
may be mentioned as a bird, not belonging to the group under consideration, 
that was at times quite common, skimming after our boats and perching in 
great numbers on the cable wires of the ferry-boats. In this group the Purple 
Martin was also abundant at times. On the whole, however, the avifauna 
of the river zone is a distinct one, keeping to its rather narrow belt and mov- 
ing up- and down-stream, having little in common with its prairie and forest 
neighbors. 


Bird-Lore’s Twelfth Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S annual bird census will be taken as usual on Christmas 
B Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit. Without wish- 
ing to appear ungrateful to those contributors who have assisted in 
making the census so remarkably successful, lack of space compels us to ask 
each census-taker to send only one census. Much as we should like to print 
all the records sent, we find it impossible to use two from the same person. 
Reference to the February, 1901-1911, numbers of Brrp-Lore will acquaint 
one with the nature of the report of the day’s hunt which we desire; but to 
those to whom none of these issues are available, we may explain that such 
reports should be headed by a brief statement of the character of the weather, 
whether clear, cloudy, rainy, etc.; whether the ground is bare or snow-covered, 
the direction and force of the wind, the temperature at the time of starting, 
the hour of starting and of returning. Then should be given, in the order 
of the A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ a list of the species seen, with exactly, or approx- 
imately, the number of individuals of each species recorded. A record should 
read, therefore, somewhat as follows: 


Yonkers, N. Y. 8 a.m. to 12 M. Clear, ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 38°. 
Herring Gull, 75. Total, — species, — individuals—James GaTEs. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent the editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) not later than December 28. 
It will save the editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order 
of the A. O. U. Check-List be closely followed. 


Notes on Bird-Lore’s Eleventh Christmas Census 


By FRANCIS H. ALLEN, West Roxbury. Mass. 


IRD-LORE’S t1o10 Christmas census records the presence of 
B Pine Grosbeaks, Redpolls, Pine Siskins, and Robins, with rather 
interesting results, which may be summarized as follows: 

Pine Grosbeaks are represented only scatteringly, as single birds, except for 
one record of two, another of three, and another, at Spencer, Mass., of eleven. 
Outside of the census, those I have happened to hear of in the neighborhood 
of Boston have all been of single birds, I think. The only time I myself saw 
the species in the season of rg1o-11, it was a solitary bird. Mr. William 
Brewster tells me he thinks it probable that, when the Pine Grosbeaks are 
present only in such very small numbers, they are birds bred in near-by local- 
ities, as in the White Mountains, rather than visitants from farther north. 

Redpolls were abundant in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, and the Dakotas, and were 
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found in smaller numbers as far south as New Jersey and Colorado. Pine 
Siskins, on the other hand, which in the fall had been abundant in eastern 
Massachusetts, had almost abandoned that region, and had gone farther 
south and west, being most numerous in Connecticut, Long Island and 
Wisconsin. 

The Robin makes a strange showing in the tables. As is well known to 
Massachusetts ornithologists, these birds were very unusually, if not unpre- 
cedentedly (for the winter season), abundant in this state during the winter 
of 1910-11, and especially during late December and early January. It is 
to be hoped that some one will investigate the causes of this before the con- 
ditions have faded from the memories of observers. The census shows that 
this abundance was very local. Out of 522 Robins, 353 were reported from 
Massachusetts—all from the eastern half of the state; 69 from Orient, L. I., 
and 100 from Palma Sola, Fla. Elsewhere the largest numbers found were 
8 at Westville, Conn., and 12 at Plainfield, N. J. Only one bird was reported 
from Pennsylvania, one from Maryland, and two from South Carolina; and 
none appears from any other Southern State except Florida. In Florida, the 
100 at Palma Sola is the only record; none were seen at Coronado Beach, Day- 
tona Beach, or Jacksonville. This apparent scarcity of the Robin between 
Long Island and Florida is not very unusual, however, as a reference to the 
other Christmas censuses shows. Indeed, even in Florida, the reports of the 
Robin are very irregular from year to year, the bird sometimes being entirely 
absent from a given locality, while the next year it may be present in large 
numbers. The only abnormal thing about last Christmas’ showing, there- 
fore, is the very unusual abundance of the species in eastern Massachusetts 
and at Orient, L. I. Mr. Nathan Clifford Brown, in the April, 1911, ‘Auk’, 
notes the remarkable numbers of Robins in Maine this last winter. He says 
that the food of those that he watched in Portland consisted mainly of moun- 
tain-ash berries, of which there was a heavy crop. I know of no exceptional 
conditions in eastern Massachusetts which would have provided an unusual 
amount of food for Robins here, where the mountain-ash is found only as a 
planted tree, and is not particularly common. It is possible, however, that an 
abundance of this particular crop to the north of us may have detained the 
birds there until the impulse to migrate south had passed, and that when 
food began to fail there they wandered to Massachusetts in search of it. In 
support of this view is the fact that though, in my immediate locality at 
least, Robins were present in unusual numbers earlyin December, they increased 
greatly in abundance in the month or six weeks following. (Usually they have 
practically deserted us before the middle of November.) This is thrown out 
as a suggestion; but I hope that some one may have investigated the case 
more thoroughly than it has been possible for me to do. 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 
THIRTEENTH PAPER 
Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Louis Acasss Fournrtzs 
(See frontispiece) 
EVENING GROSBEAK 


The Evening Grosbeak has been separated into two forms. The western, 
montana, breeds in the mountains from southern British Columbia and 
northwestern Montana south to southern Arizona. During the interim between 
the breeding seasons, these birds wander over much of the district from the 
eastern foothills of the Rockies to the Pacific Ocean, but their movements are 
so irregular that no average dates can be calculated. On the plains near 
Denver, Colorado, they remained, in the spring of 1909, until May 24. After 
breeding in the mountains, the earliest returned to the plains August 8. 

The other form of the Evening Grosbeak, vespertina, breeds in the Rocky 
Mountains north of the United States, and is strongly migratory. But instead 
of moving in approximately north and south lines, as is the case with most 
birds, these Evening Grosbeaks migrate east and southeast in the fall, and 
return west and northwest in the spring. The following table will give an idea 
of the usual time of migration in the district in which the birds occur nearly 
every winter. 
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Average date of Earliest date of 


PLACE of years’ 
record 


| 
fall arrival | fall arrival 
| 


Manitoba October 31 | October 26, 1901 
Minnesota nope October 21 | October 11, 1880 
Iowa... cana ecwas November 18| November 2, 1898 
Wisconsin November11| October ro, 1903 
Michigan a November 22| October 21, 1909 
Ontario..... | December 18 December 5, 1906 


Average date of Latest date of the 


PLACE the last one seen last one seen 


Manitoba.......... en June 3, 1907 
Minnesota. Meeker May 14 May 22, 1890 
Iowa...... ce May 2 May 7, 1890 
Wisconsin...... May 14 May 20, 1891 
Michigan. . May 9 | May 17, 1890 
Ontario Ny March 23 | May 26, 1890 


How irregular are the movements of the Evening Grosbeak can be judged 
from its record at Chicago, Ill. Dates of arrival: December 20, 1883; Decem- 
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ber 5, 1886; October 10, 1906; November 7, 19-8. Dates of departure: May 
16, 1896; May 13, 1897; April 20, 1900; April 28, 1907; February 22, 1909. 

| Still farther east and southeast the Evening Grosbeak can be considered 
only as a wanderer, but sometimes it appears in large numbers and spreads 
over an immense area. The most extensive of these incursions occurred during 
the winter of 1889-1890, when the species for the first time invaded New 
England. Some of the principal dates in connection with this event have been 
collected in the following table. 


DATES OF OCCURRENCE, 1889-1890 


STATE ARRIVAL DEPARTURE 
New Jersey | Summit, March 6. 
Connecticut...... .| Sheffield, February 10 | Sheffield, April 4. 
Massachusetts........ South Sudbury, January 1 | Reading, April 7. 
Burlington, January South Randolph, April 1. 
Milford, January 6 Henniker, May 1. 
Orono, February 28 Bucksport, March 27. 
Montreal, January 28 | Quebec City, March 14. 
- December — April, 12. 
————December 14 Ballston Spa., March 30, 
Granville, December 12 Berlin Heights, January 30. 
Indiana Whiting, January Fort Wayne, April 12. 
Illinois...............| Champaign, November 12 Lacon, May ro. 
: Davenport, November 25 Coralville, May 7. 
Hamilton, December 19 Toronto, May 26. 
Detroit, November 16 Fort Gratiot, May 17. 
Lake Mills, November 5 Wauwatosa, May 18 
Lanesboro, October 27 Elk River, May 22. 


The winter of 1908-09 witnessed a pronounced movement eastward, but 
not so extended as that of 1889-90. This invasion was noted at Lake George, 
N. Y., January 30, 1909; Ballston Spa, N. Y., May 4, 1909; Williamstown, 
Mass., January 26—-March 28, 1909; Rutland, Vt., February 12, 1909; 
Orleans, Vt., February 24, 1909; Phillips, Maine, March 1, 1909; Bouchette, 
Quebec, November 4, 1908; Ottawa, Ontario, May 15, 1909; Houghton, Mich., 
November 20, 1908—-May 3, 1909; Onaga, Kan., November 13, 1908; Kil- 
larney, Manitoba, November 17, 1908. 

Some other dates of appearance that it seems advisable to put on record 
are: Plainfield, N. J., January 29, 1911; Williamsport, Pa., February 27, 
1911; Litchfield, Conn., February 1-13, 1905; Hartford, Conn., October 23, 
1909 and February 12, 1911; Clark County, Mo., December 14, 1887; Hick- 
man, Ky., March 18-25, 1887; Callaway, Neb., September 24, 1902; and 
Red Cloud, Neb., April 20, 1904. 

The Evening Grosbeaks of Sundance, Wyoming, where they have been 
taken from October 26, 1903, to April 2, 1906, belong to the Canadian form, 
and must have made a long migration from Alberta; though the other form 
breeds but a short distance to the westward. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 


TWELFTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See frontispiece) 


Evening Grosbeak (Hesperiphona vespertina. Figs. 1-3).—The nestling 
plumage of the Evening Grosbeak, whether male or female, bears a general 
resemblance to that of the adult female, but is buffier below and browner 
above. The male shows no trace of black crown or yellow forehead, but at 
this age can be distinguished from the female by the lack of white spots at 
the end of the tail-feathers which characterize that sex. 

From this nestling or juvenal plumage the bird, at its first fall (post- 
juvenal) molt, passes directly into essentially adult plumage. From fully 
mature or highly plumaged individuals the male, in first winter plumage, 
differs in its dusky or grayish tertials and in its more brownish back. There 
appears to be no spring molt, and the slight difference between winter and 
summer specimens is due to wear and fading. 

The Western Evening Grosbeak (H. v. montana), of the western United 
States and northern Mexico, closely resembles the more eastern race, but 
the male averages browner below and the female is more buffy. The Mexican 
Evening Grosbeak (H. v. mexicana), of the coniferous forests at the southern 
end of the Mexican table-land, resembles montana, but has the yellow band 
on the forehead decidedly narrower. 


The Evening Grosbeaks of Leominster, Massachusetts 


By EDWIN RUSSELL DAVIS 


EVER before have the people of Leominster and vicinity been able 
N to enjoy the rare treat that was theirs during the past winter and 
spring. 

On December 1o, last, a flock of Evening Grosbeaks, containing some 
thirty-five individuals, made its appearance in Leominster. The birds were 
first seen feeding on the seeds of a box elder tree, standing in the yard of 
Mr. Chase, on Grove avenue. 

The news of their arrival was quickly circulated, and people from all 
parts of the town, and even from adjoining towns and cities, with and with- 
out field-glasses, were soon flocking to the place, hoping to get a glimpse of 
these most beautiful of winter visitors. In most cases they were successful, 
for the birds seemed to be almost wholly without fear, and it was an easy mat- 
ter to approach to within a few yards of them before they would take flight. 
Then they generally flew for only a few yards, when they would alight again 
and resume feeding. 
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I was apprised of their coming at the very first, and from that time until 
their departure I took a lively interest in them, studying their habits and 
making notes of their actions from day to day. They were extremely methodi- 
cal and regular in their habits. Just before sunrise, each morning, they were 
sure to appear, always coming from the same direction, which seemed to 
prove that they roosted in the same place every night. Their arrival was 
unmistakably announced by a chorus of sharp, crisp calls. Occasionally 
one or two of them would break out with a clear, robin-like song, which was 
sure to catch the ear of the listener or passer-by, and cause him to stop and 
gaze in wonder at the beautiful author, whose cheery song seemed so strangely 
in contrast to the bleak surroundings of wind, snow and sleet. 

At first the birds seemed to confine operations to the well-seeded box elder 
tree standing in Mr. Chase’s yard. They did not leave it, the whole of any one 
day, until the last seed was eaten; then they betook themselves to a row of 
large trees, ash, box elder and mountain-ash, on either side of Washington 
street, and only a few steps from my home; and here they were sure to be 
found, some part of each day, as long as they remained in the town. 

Their choice of food was decidedly in favor of the seeds and berries growing 
on the ash or elder trees, yet they by no means ignored the scraps and crumbs 
that were saved from a goodly number of tables, and thrown to them. Dishes 
containing pure water were daily placed on piazzas or fence-posts, and these, 
too, were well patronized by the Grosbeaks. 

They were singularly regular in their movements, coming at an early 
hour each morning to their feeding-place, and remaining in the vicinity until 
about the middle of the afternoon, when they would disappear, not to return 
again until the next day. The flock was composed largely of females, yet 
there were among them seven or eight males. 

For the past three or four winters, a few small flocks of Grosbeaks, some 
four or five individuals, have visited this town. Their stay has always been 
very short, only a few days at most, and so all bird-lovers were urged to make 
an effort to’see this large flock at once, as it was presumed that they, too, 
would be with us for only a short time; but, as the winter wore on, they seemed 
to be perfectly satisfied with their surroundings, and it soon became evident 
that they intended to remain with us at least as long as the cold weather 
lasted. As their place of rendezvous was only a few steps from my house, 
I had ample opportunity for watching them and noting the time of their 
departure. 

As, each day, the sun ran higher and higher, and the snows melted away, 
I would say, “Surely, this will be their last day;’’ but the spring came on 
apace, and the early migrants began to arrive, until it was no uncommon 
thing to see Robins, Bluebirds and Evening Grosbeaks among the branches 
of the same trees, while, in the thickets underneath, the notes of the Song 
Sparrows, Juncos and Fox Sparrows were much in evidence. 
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About May 1, it was noticed that the flock had grown smaller by some 
ten or twelve of their number, and a few days later about as many more wefe 
missing. A dozen or more of the birds yet remained, and came with the same 
regularity to the feeding-ground each morning. 

The trees were fast putting on their summer garments of leaves; pear, 
peach and apple blossoms were forming magnificent bouquets everywhere; 
Orioles, Summer Warblers sang and Hummingbirds flitted among the 
flower-laden branches,—still the Grosbeaks remained. 

It was plain to see, however, that they were greatly affected by the hot 
weather; for in the middle of the day they might be seen perched among the 
branches of the trees, screened by the thick foliage from the direct rays of 
the sun, yet with beaks open, panting with evident discomfort from the intense 
heat. 

Still, they seemed to evince no desire to leave, and speculation became 
rife as to whether or not they would stay all summer, and perhaps breed here. 
Some even went so far as to aver that they saw them picking up sticks and 
straws, as though in the act of nest-building; but, when these statements 
were sifted down, it was found that they were not to be relied upon. 

In reply to a letter that I sent to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, it was stated that in 1890 Evening Grosbeaks were seen 
in Pennsylvania as late as May 11, but that there was no evidence to show 
they nested there; so it was with considerable interest that I watched these 
birds, to see if they would remain here as long as they did in Pennsylvania, 
in 1890. It was, therefore, with no small degree of pleasure that I saw them 
appear on the morning of May 12, and still greater joy, when, for several 
days afterward, they were still to be seen at their usual feeding-place. 

On May 15, at noon, they were last seen. At that time some eight or ten 
of them were feeding on the lawn directly under the window of a near neigh- 
bor of mine. Their actions appeared normal and, after. their usual noonday 
meal of seeds and crumbs, they took wing, and were gone. The next morning 
no Grosbeaks appeared, nor were they again seen here. 

It is highly probable that during the night following the fifteenth they 
started on their long journey to the far-away Rockies. 

Besides the keen pleasure and enjoyment that these birds gave to hundreds 
of people, the good they otherwise did is incalculable; for many persons, who 
until last winter had taken absolutely no interest in birds or their protection, 
by watching and studying these beautiful creatures, have developed into 
ardent bird-lovers, and enthusiasts in the matter of bird protection. And 
now in homes, where, only a few months ago, a worthless, prowling cat was 
kept, there appears, instead, a suitable bird-house, feed-box, or bathing- 
fountain. Wherever these conditions prevail, our song and insectivorous 
birds are not slow to appropriate them, and become useful, tame and con- 
fiding. 
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A Strange Partnership 


I cannot remember the time when a 
brood of young House Wrens was not 
raised in our garden, and even this year 
we had the, Wrens and their bubbling 
song all through the spring and early 
summer, and the loss of the young is 
partly atoned for in the strange partner- 
ship entered into between the Wrens 
and a pair of English Sparrows. 


Early in the spring, I put a box, having. 


a removable side, on the side of the barn, 
an invitation to any pair of Sparrows 
coming along, as I wished to put a Cow- 
bird’s egg in their nest, to study and 
photograph results. 

In early April, a pair of Sparrows began 
carrying grass and hay into the box 
until it was half-full, when they stopped 
building, though still hanging about 
near the nest. 

The Wrens came back to the garden 
during the morning of April 28, and went 
singing about, inspecting their ancestral 
home on the end of the grape arbor. 
They had half a mind to build in the 
Woodpeckers’ hole in the birch stub, 
until the Bluebirds asserted their right 
of possession, and drove the Wrens away. 

The Wrens found the Sparrows’ box 
with the half-built nest, and built a nest 
of sticks on the Sparrows’ foundation 
of hay. The Sparrows did not interfere 
with the Wrens; in fact, one might have 
believed that they had given up the nest, 
or else looked upon the Wrens’ finishing 
their nest as one huge joke, and in their 
apology for a song were saying, ‘He sings 
best who sings last.” 

The nest finished to the Wrens’ liking, 
the Sparrows gave it the finishing touch 
by adding a lining of chicken feathers 
from the yard next door. 

Buffeted and bullied, and driven from 
much of their former range by the Spar- 
rows’ interference at nesting-time, it was 
a strange sight to see the Wrens and the 
Sparrows building a partnership nest; 
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but surely, now that it was finished, there 
would be a falling out and a fight for 
possession with the odds in favor of the 
Sparrows. 

Strange to say, there was no fighting. 
Both pairs of birds sang as though nothing 
unusual was happening, and on the morn- 
ing of May 24 I found that the Wren was 
a point ahead of the Sparrow in the race, 
with the first egg in the nest; and the 
next morning she was still ahead, with 
two eggs to the Sparrow’s one. 

Before seven o’clock the next morning, 
there was another Sparrow’s egg in the 
nest; but at noon the Wrens were ahead 
again, with three eggs to the Sparrows” 
two. 

The following day the Sparrow laid 
another egg and the Wren rested; and 
the nest day both Sparrow and Wren 
laid another egg,—and they were still 
even, four each. 

Four small, finely speckled, pinkish 
Wren’s eggs hopelessly jumbled with the 
Sparrow’s eggs in the fluffy mass of 
feathers. 

It gave one much the same feeling as, 
when finding some dainty Warbler’s nest, 
to see one or more of the eggs of the 
vagrant Cowbird crowding the Warbler’s 
eggs out of position. I could have re- 
moved the Sparrow’s eggs with as good 
grace as I would the Cowbird’s eggs from 
the Warbler’s nest, but I wanted to see 
the end of the partnership, and to know 
which bird, or if both birds, would feed 
the mixed brood. 

The Sparrow flushed from the nest the 
next morning when I looked in the box. 
She had laid another egg, and all nine 
eggs were carefully arranged in the nest, 
the Sparrow’s eggs on the outside, and 
it was evident that the Sparrow was 
incubating. 

The Wrens stayed near the nest during 
the days of incubation, and their song 
sounded as jolly as ever, as though they 
were now saying, “The joke is on the 
Sparrows now. We are spared the long 
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days of sitting in that little box, hatching 
our eggs; and, when our little ones come 
from the shell, we will graciously relieve 
the Sparrows by feeding our own young.” 

The morning of June 14, all of the 
Sparrows had hatched and two of the 
Wrens, and it was with difficulty that I 
could tell them apart. 

Returning at noon, I hastened to look 
again into the box, and found that 
another Wren’s egg had hatched; but, 
alas! all three of the Wrens had disap- 
peared, and the last Wren, hatching 
before seven o’clock the next morning, 
suffered the same fate, and disappeared 
in less than an hour. While I did not see 
the Sparrow carry the young Wrens 
from the nest, I am sure that she made 
way with them in some way. 

The story is told, the Sparrows had 
once more come out victors, proving that 
they could win over the Wrens any way 
the fight was fought, and one more 
brood of young Wrens was lost to the 
world. 

The Wrens partly built a nest behind 
a blind on the house, deserting it for a 
site in the well-house. Leaving this nest, 
they disappeared from the garden, and 
I found them in middle August with a 
full brood of young in the sleeve of a 
scarecrow in my neighbor’s garden.— 
Wiser F. Smitnx, South Norwalk, Conn. 


A Unique Experience With the Ruffed 
Grouse Family 


It happened in the Snake Den Country. 
This secluded and wild bit of Rhode 
Island is entered by an old cart path, a 
perfect arcade winding through gorge 
and swamp, and leading up to an aban- 
doned gold mine. The way passes through 
pine and hemlock, alder and huckleberry, 
sumach and cedar, with dogwood, laurel, 
maple and chestnut in abundance. It 
is a delightful cover, and one where the 
quiet wanderer will feel that something 
out of the ordinary must happen if he 
but be on the watch. At least, that was 
the feeling which possessed me on a 
beautiful morning in August last, when 
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I entered the charm of its shade in quiet 
and leisurely pursuit of a tiger swallow- 
tail. I was foiled in my attempt to net 
this splendid butterfly because of its 
erratic and dazzling flight. I managed to 
capture a couple of Thysbes from a way- 
side thistle, and, as I quietly resumed my 
walk, the calm of the summer morning 
was shattered by a tremendous thrashing 
of bushes in the swamp to my left. I 
thought I had jumped a whole deer fam- 
ily. At the same instant, a Hen Grouse 
dropped down out of a cedar thicket to 
the right, and trailed off with her wing 
dragging. I was strongly tempted to 
pursue the old lady, but remembrance 
of many fruitless chases of younger days 
brought me to a sudden halt. After 
waiting a few moments, during which the 
din in the swamp was in no wv dimin- 
ished, I very gingerly stepped into the 
thicket, hoping to be able to detect the 
young Grouse in their posture of ‘freezing.’ 
As soon as I started todo this, a bomb was 
exploded in the swamp and projected 
directly at me. It proved to be the cock. 
He came straight on until within ten 
yards, where he lit on the ground and, 
with head stuck straight out, neck feathers 
ruffed, tail erected, it seemed as if he 
was actually going to do me bodily harm. 
When he was within six feet of me, he 
evidently considered ‘‘discretion the bet- 
ter part of valor,” for he turned and made 
down the cart-path with a _ constant 
chuck chuck accompanying the quit quit 
of the hen a little farther along. Both 
disappeared in the thick brush, but con- 
tinued calling, while I very carefully, 
step by step, advanced to see if I could 
not locate the chicks. There was little 
need of caution, however, for I soon 
flushed them, and found them to be over 
half-grown and very able of wing. They 
flew in all directions. I crept over to a 
nearby ledge, and by keeping very still 
was able to partly observe the old birds 
gather the brood together. It was the 
first and only time that I have ever found 
the cock Grouse aiding in protecting and 
rearing the young chickens.—Cuirton W. 
Lovetanp; East Providence, R. I. 
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Bohemian Waxwings and Evening 
Grosbeaks in Chicago 


Bird students who spent much time 
in the field in and about Chicago, the past 
winter, had an excellent opportunity to 
observe the Bohemian Waxwing. Its 
occurrence here is not a matter of sur- 
prise, yet, as years often pass without 
one being seen, its abundance during the 
past season seems worthy of note. 

Generally speaking, the winter was 
mild and open, the temperature ranging 
from about 10° to 40°, being but a few 
degrees below the freezing-point most of 
the time, and with considerably less snow 
than usual. 

The Waxwing: appeared in Chicago 
as early as November 24, one being re- 
ported in Washington Park on that date. 
On December 3, the writer saw a flock of 
twenty-five in the south part of Jackson 
Park, and, from that time on until April 
18, they were seen at frequent intervals. 
At times the flock numbered from twenty- 
five to thirty, at others only about half 
that many, and it is not unlikely that 
there were two distinct flocks in the park 
during at least a portion of the winter. 
Their favorite resort was a field of aspar- 
agus a short distance south of the park, 
where they were often seen feeding on 
the berries of this plant. 

Others were reported from Highland 
Park, Ill., and from Gary, Ind. I observed 
a flock at New Buffalo, Mich., on Decem- 
ber 26, and reported the same in Brrp- 
Lore’s eleventh Christmas census. They 
were first seen flying about in a patch 
of juniper, probably for the berries. On 
another occasion, I saw them experi- 
menting on the hips of the wild rose as 
an article of food, but evidently with 
unsatisfactory results, as they soon flew 
away. 

One naturally compares this bird with 
its near relative the Cedar Waxwing, and, 
when the glamour of rarity has been dis- 
pelled, the latter, in my estimation, has 
the better of the comparison. The notes 
of the Bohemian are uttered in much the 
same manner as are those of the Cedar 
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Waxwing, but are louder and more com- 
plaining, and, while possessing more of the 
clear quality of a whistle, lack much of 
the pleasing lisp and illusiveness of the 
other. Then, too, the white wing-patches 
and chestnut under tail-coverts of the 
former seem to detract from that neat- 
ness and trimness of plumage which is 
so marked a feature of the latter. How- 
ever, I saw the Bohemian Waxwings in 
their least favorable season, when their 
sole occupation was catering to an insa- 
tiable appetite. Had the observations been 
made in the nesting season and in their 
summer haunts, the impression might 
have been different. 

On October 29, 1910, I saw a flock of 
eight Evening Grosbeaks on the Wooded 
Island in Jackson Park, and'I learned 
from other observers that they had been 
seen October 23, the earliest date, accord- 
ing to such information as I have at 
hand, that they ever appeared in this 
locality. They remained in the park 
about six weeks, and then disappeared.— 
F. A. PENNINGTON, Chicago, Til. 


Two Towhees Wintering at 
Englewood, N. J. 


During the past winter, the writer has 
observed two male Towhees wintering at 
Englewood, New Jersey. They were first 
observed January 22, 1911, with a flock 
of about twenty White-throated Sparrows, 
which came for food, more or less regu- 
larly, through the winter, to a board in a 
grove of Norway spruces beside the house. 
It was a cloudy morning after a light 
snow-fall, and the Towhees’ parti-colored 
plumage was very striking in the unwonted 
wintry surroundings. 

In February and the first half of 
March, one or both birds were seen almost 
daily. From first to last, they were 
always observed less than a block away, 
and generally when they came to the 
feeding-board with the White-throated 
Sparrows. 

A paragraph giving the dates on which 
they were observed will be interesting. 
Dates when both were seen at one time 


are marked B; dates when a Towhee was 
heard, but not seen, are marked H. Janu- 
ary 22 B, 29B; February 5, 6 or 7, 8B, 9, 
10, I2B, 13, 15, I0B, 17B, 21B, 23B, 25B, 
27, 288; March 1, 2B, 3B, 4, 5B, 6, 8, 9, 
10, II, 12, 14B, 15, 16B, 17H, 25, 26; 
April 98 (after a late snow-fall), 17H. 

The first three dates are Sundays. If 
the writer had not been out of town during 
the week, he doubtless would have had 
intermediate ones. Later, as the sun rose 
earlier, the birds were in evidence before 
he started for town in the mornings. 
Still later, as the dates become irregular, 
it may be that the birds were about before 
he was up; but probably they did not 
come near the house so regularly, as the 
season opened. It may be questioned if 
the April dates were the wintering birds, 
and not migrants, as they are such a short 
time before the regular invasion of 
Towhees from the South. Towhees were 
noticed shortly afterward, but not about 
the house in the regular haunts of the 
wintering birds, and April 17 would be 
very early for a migrant in this latitude. 

A point worth emphasis is that these 
wintering individuals of the migratory 
Towhee stayed in one locality for so long 
a period. Their both being males is inter- 
esting, as most of the records of northern- 
wintering Towhees which have come to 
the writer’s attention have been for this 
sex. The fact that the two birds kept 
together through the winter is evidence 
of a certain social instinct in these non- 
flocking, directively colored birds.—Joun 
TREADWELL NicHots, Englewood, N. J. 


Pine Grosbeaks in Southern Maine in 
August, 1911 


Pine Grosbeaks were first observed on 
August 1o. I first saw them on August 27. 
On two occasions, I was able to observe 
them from very near at hand. On Septem- 
ber 2, on Baker Island, about five miles 
from Mt. Desert Island, I saw two—an 
adult male and an adult female. They 
were at the top of a twenty-five-foot 
spruce tree, and were quite easy to 
approach. 
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On September 7, on Mt. Desert Island, 
I saw six Pine Grosbeaks—one adult male, 
two adult females, and three young ones, 
and these were also at and near the top 
of a spruce tree. 

The accompanying photograph of a 
Pine Grosbeak was taken by my brother 
on September 7.—B. FRANKLIN PEPPER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PINE GROSBEAK 


Notes on Hawks 


On October 8, it was my fortune to 
have an unusual number of experiences 
with birds of prey. The locality was part 
swampy, part heavily wooded, and rather 
remote—facts which probably accounted 
for the presence of the Great Horned Owl. 
His deep ‘Hoo-hoo’. bore a fancied resem- 
blance to the far-off howling of a dog. 
Two Marsh Hawks were seen at intervals, 
beating low over the fields, and a single 
large Red-tail. 

More interesting, however, was the 
pursuit of a Flicker by a Sharp-shinned 
Hawk. A number of these Woodpeckers, 
together with a few Bluejays, were flying 
in and about a small tree near the fence- 
row, on a post of which the Hawk was 
perched. Suddenly he set out after a 
Flicker, and the pair raced across the 
field in our direction, the Flicker giving 
full voice to his terror as they flew. The 
Hawk veered off, and his intended victim 
escaped. Later, as we were emerging 
from the woods into the open swamp, we 


heard several harsh, rasping cries, and 
immediately a Little Blue Heron streaked 
it past us at a rate of speed far different 
from that of his usual lumbering flight. 
He was closely pressed by a Cooper’s 
Hawk, which wheeled abruptly at the sight 
of us and disappeared behind a nearby 
clump of poplars. These two encounters 
were interesting to me as showing several 
things: (a) the ferocity of these Hawks 
in attacking birds as large, or larger than 
themselves; (b) the fact that both pur- 
sued birds gave full utterance to their 
terror in flight; (c) the fact that it was, 
in each case, one of our only two com- 
monly destructive species of Hawks that 
was caught in the act of attacking, first, 
a bird of positive value, and second, one 
whose economic position is at least 
neutral.—Jutius C. PrEtTer, Seymour 
Ind. 


Notes from Connecticut 


The severe storm of the last of August 
brought many bird visitors to the Con- 
necticut shore. At the height of the storm, 
I saw a Laughing Gull, together with sev- 
eral Common Terns, flying about the har- 
bor, and an old seaman reported seeing a 
Petrel in the harbor. 

Yellow-leg Snipe and the smaller Sand- 
pipers and Plover were more plentiful 
than in years, and there was an occasional 
Curlew in the flocks. 

On the Fairfield beach, I saw a Sander- 
ling which was unable to close its bill, 
the ends of the bill being at least half an 
inch apart; and the bird was searching 
for food and seemed unusually tame, allow- 
ing us to approach to within a few feet. 

Immense flocks of Starlings are per- 
forming wonderful evolutions over the 
salt marshes, some of the flocks surely 
containing more than a thousand birds.— 
Witsvr F. Smirn, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Twenty-ninth Annual Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union was 
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held at the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
in Philadelphia, November 13-16, r1o11. 
The first day, as usual, was devoted to a 
meeting of the Council of the Union, 
followed, in the evening, by a business 
meeting of its Fellows, when the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

President, Frank M. Chapman; Vice- 
presidents, A. K. Fisher, H. W. Henshaw; 
Secretary, J. H. Sage; Treasurer, J. 
Dwight, Jr.; Members of the Council, 
Ruthven Deane, William Dutcher, F. A. 
Lucas, W. H. Osgood, Charles W. Rich- 
mond, Thomas S. Roberts, Witmer Stone. 

Owing to poor health and the increasing 
demands made on his time and strength 
by his official duties in the American 
Museum of Natural History, Dr. J. A. 
Allen tendered his resignation as Editor 
of ‘The Auk,’ after a term of service of 
twenty-eight years as editor of this jour- 
nal, and of eight years as editor of its 
predecessor, The Bulletin of the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club. Dr. Allen’s resignation 
was accepted with reluctance, and Mr. 
Witmer Stone was appointed in his stead. 

Five Honorary Fellows, four Corres- 
ponding Fellows, and eighty-one Associa- 
ate Members were elected. 

In addition to the 110 members regis- 
tered as present, the open sessions of the 
Union were well attended by the public, 
and, as the program shows, the papers 
presented were of exceptional interest. 

On the evening of the 14th, the members 
of the Union were entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Baily at their home at Ard- 
more, and on the following night they 
were given a ‘Smoker’ at the Academy’of 
Natural Sciences. Thus abundant oppor- 
tunity was afforded for the social inter- 
course which forms so delightful and so 
important a part of meetings of this kind. 


PROGRAM. 


1. In Memoriam, Henry A. Purdie, 
William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 
2. The Validity of the Red-legged Sub- 
species of Black Duck, by Dr. Charles 
W. Townsend, Boston, Mass. 3. Descrip- 
tion of a New Ptarmigan from the Aleu- 
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tian Islands, by Arthur C. Bent, Taunton, 
Mass. 4. Some Notes on the Egg-laying 
Habits of the Cowbird, Molothrus ater, by 
Chas. W. Miller, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 5. New Light on the Name of the 
Traill Flycatcher, by Harry C. Ober- 
holser, Washington, D. C. 6. Field Notes 
on “Recognition Marks” in Certain 
Species of Birds, by John Treadwell 
Nichols, New York City. 7. The Relation 
of Genera to Faunal Areas, by Dr. Spen- 
cer Trotter, Philadelphia, Pa. 8. The 
Status of the Blue-eared Jay (A phelocoma 
cyanolis) in Texas, by Harry C. Ober- 
holser, Washington, D. C. 9. The Gulls 
of Four Brothers Island, by B. S. Bow- 
dish, Demarest, N. J. 

10. Recent Field Studies of some Ecua- 
dor Hummingbirds, illustrated with lan- 
tern slides, by S. N. Rhoads, Haddon- 
field, N. J. 11. Exhibition of Lantern 
Slides and Moving Pictures of Birds, by 
Clinton G. Abbott, New York City. 12. 
Some Nesting Habits of the Least Sand- 
piper, illustrated with lantern slides, by 
Robert Thomas Moore, Haddonfield, N. 
J. 13. Autochromes of Land and Sea 
Birds, illustrated with lantern slides, by 
Dr. Frank Overton, Patchogue, N. Y., 
and Francis Harper, College Point, N. Y. 

14. Report of the “American Bird 
Banding Association,’ by W. W. Grant, 
New York City. 15. Results of a Brief 
Visit to the Aleutian Islands and Bering 
Sea, illustrated with lantern slides, by 
Arthur C. Bent, Taunton, Mass. 16. A 
Last Word on the Passenger Pigeon, by 
Prof. C. F. Hodge, Worcester, Mass. 17. 
Probable Cause of the Extinction of the 
Labrador Duck, by E. H. Forbush, West- 
boro, Mass. 18. Bird Notes from Pisgah 
Forest, North Carolina, illustrated with 
lantern slides, by Harry C. Oberholser, 
Washington, D. C. 19. Flight Maneuvers 
of the Gannet and Kittiwake, illustrated 
with lantern slides, by Robert Thomas 
Moore, Haddonfield, N. J. 20. Notes’ on 
the Flight of Gulls, by William Brewster, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

21. An Ornithological Reconnaissance 
in Colombia, illustrated with lantern 
slides, by Frank M. Chapman, New York 
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City. 22. Call-notes of Tropical Ameri- 
can Birds, audibly illustrated, by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, Ithaca, N. Y. 23.A 
Trip to the Magdalens, illustrated with 
lantern slides, by William L. Baily, Ard- 
more, Pa. 24. The Propagation of Bob- 
White, illustrated with lantern slides, by 
Herbert K. Job, West Haven, Conn. 

25. Do Birds Change Their Routes of 
Migration? by E. H. Forbush, Westboro, 
Mass. 26. An Automatic English Spar- 
row Trap, by Chas. W. Miller, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa. 27. Bird Life on the 
Paramo of Mount Pichincha, Ecuador, by 
S. N. Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 28. The 
Classification of Kingfishers, with Partic- 
ular Reference to the Genus Ceryle, by 
W. DeWitt Miller, New York City. 29. 
Notes on the Laysan Finch, by Hubert 
Lyman Clark, Cambridge, Mass. 30. 
Last Days of the Wild Pigeon in Sullivan 
County, Pa., by Herman Behr, Jennings, 
Md. 31. The Golden Plover (Charadrius 
dominicus dominicus) on the Coast of 
South Carolina, by Arthur T. Wayne, Mt. 
Pleasant, S. C. 32. Bird Photography 
from Staten Island; In New York City; 
Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., and Certain 
Virginia Coast Islands, illustrated with 
lantern slides, by Howard H. Cleaves, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 

33. Bird Life in the Arizona Desert, 
illustrated with lantern slides, by Wm. L. 
Finley, Milwaukee, Oregon. 34. Notes 
on the Birds of the Panama Canal Zone, 
illustrated with lantern slides, by Edward 
A. Goldman, Washington, D. C. 35. 
Some Birds of the Orinoco Delta, Vene- 
zuela, illustrated with lantern slides, by 
Stewardson Brown. 36. Vagaries in Nest- 
ing of the House Wren, illustrated with 
lantern slides, by Wilbur F. Smith, South 
Norwalk, Conn. 37. Certain Asiatic 
Birds, illustrated with lantern slides, by 
C.: William Beebe, New York City. 38. 
The Hooting of the Blue Grouse, illustra- 
ted by lantern slides, by Vernon Bailey, 
Washington, D. C. 39. Birds in the 
Markets of Southern Europe, by Dr. L. 
B. Bishop, New Haven, Conn. 40. A 
Scheme to Increase Insectivorous Birds 
by W. R. Lord, Rockport, Mass. 


INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE IN Brrps. By 
Francis H. Herrick. Popular Science 
Monthly, 1910; Part I, June, pp. 532- 
556; Part II, July, pp. 82-97; Part III, 
August, pp. 122-141. 


Professor Herrick bases his discussion of 
instinct and intelligence in birds, in the 
main, on his detailed studies of the nesting 
habits of certain species, the results of 
which: have been presented in his ‘Home- 
Life of Wild Birds.’ He deals, therefore, 
only with that part of the birds’ year 
which embraces the season of reproduction. 
This he terms the breeding cycle. In it 
are exhibited the ‘‘cyclical instincts,” in 
which are included the following activities: 
1. Migration to Breeding Area. 2. 
Courtship and Mating. 3. Nest-building. 
4. Laying Eggs in Nest. 5. Incubation 
and Care of Eggs. 6. Care of Young in 
Nest. 7. Care of Young out of Nest. 
8. Migration to Feeding Area. 

“Tt is evident,” Professor Herrick 
remarks, “that these serial instincts must 
be in relatively perfect harmony, or if 
regular perturbations occur, new and 
permanent adjustments must be forth- 
coming to meet them, if the species ‘s to 
continue to exist. One act, or series of 
related acts, must be performed in prepa- 
ration for that which follows. The nest 
must ‘anticipate’ the eggs and not the 
eggs the nest. Upon the whole,” he 
continues, “‘the serial instincts of birds 
are well attuned, yet disturbances more 
frequently occur than is commonly 
supposed, and by conditions of this 
kind much that is anomalous or eccen- 
tric in the behavior of birds can be ex- 
plained . 7 

If the orderly development of these 
instincts be prevented, certain acts may be 
repeated. Thus, if the nest and eggs of an 
incubating bird be destroyed, it may 
rebuild, lay a second set of eggs, and 
resume incubation, thus repeating activi- 
ties 3, 4 and 5. With two-brooded birds 
such repetition is normal. 

The Yellow Warbler’s well-known habit 
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of building over a Cowbird’s egg which 
has been laid in its nest is attributed to 
a break in the cyclical instincts, which 
have been interrupted by the intrusion of 
the strange egg. 

The absence of the _ nest-building 
instinct in the Cowbird is believed to be 
due to “lack of attunement” in the cycli- 
cal instincts, resulting in the premature 
appearance of the egg and the conse- 
quent necessity of using the nest of 
another bird if the species is to be per- 
petuated. A further factor in the devel- 
opment of such parasitism is the long 
interval between the laying of the eggs, 
such as is said to occur with the Euro- 
pean Cuckoo. 

Professor Herrick’s discussion of this 
subject is novel, and his theory seems 
better grounded and more worthy of 
acceptance than any which has hereto- 
fore been advanced. 

In short, without going into further 
detail, we may simply add that his whole 
paper contains much that is interesting 
and suggestive, and we commend it to 
the many bird students who are some- 
what at a loss as to the channel into which 
they may best turn their energies. Its 
value to them would, however, have been 
greatly increased by a concise statement 
of the problem in hand, and of conclu- 
sions arrived at in regard to it. In default 
of a summary, one is somewhat at a loss 
to learn just what opinion has been 
reached. On page 536, of Part I, we are 
told that “the whole fabric of instinctive 
life is subject at nearly every step to the 
modifying influence of intelligence,’ but 
on page 138 of part III it is said that 
birds ‘‘seldom meet emergencies by doing 
the intelligent act.’’ Nevertheless it is 
inferred from the character of the bird’s 
brain (p. 534, Part I) “that, while birds 
are intelligent and able to form associa- 
tions of some sort freely, they must be 
animals in which the instincts are devel- 
oped to an extraordinary degree of 
perfection . . .”—F. M. C. 
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NESTS AND NEST-BUILDING IN Birps. By 
Francis H. Herricx. Journ. of Ani- 
mal Behavior, Vol. I, 1911, pp. 159-192; 
244-277; 339-373. 

In this extended paper Professor 
Herrick classifies birds’ nests on the basis 
of the behavior of their builders, discusses 
the function of nests, some of the factors 
which aid in determining their site and 
character, and describes in detail the 
manner in which certain nests were 
constructed from the laying of the first 
twig or wrapping of the first fiber to their 
completion. 

Parts I and II of this paper are sug- 
gestive rather than comprehensive. The 
marked variations in site and nests of 
wide-ranging birds in response to dif- 
fering environmental conditions, or the 
relation between the type of the nest 
structure and the condition of the young 
at birth, for example, are hardly touched 
on or not alluded to at all. On the other 
hand, the descriptions of nest-building 
methods of the Robin, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Baltimore Oriole and others are admi- 
rable illustrations of intensive observa- 
tion, which should stimulate those who 
have opportunity to definitely directed 
effort in this but little-worked field. 

Professor Herrick concludes that nest- 
building with birds is a purely instinctive 
act, but states that there is “evidence 
that birds adapt means to ends, or do things 
to effect changes which they seem to 
desire to bring about. In other words, at 
times they seem to strive with an end in 
view, and continue to work until their 
aim is achieved. Whether such acts,” 
he adds, “‘are really attended by associa- 
tion of ideas, or merely result from the 
gradual elimination of useless movements 
after successive trials, we cannot say.”— 


F. M. C. 


Brrps oF ARKANSAS. By ArtHuR H. 
Howe Lt. Bull. No. 38. Biological Sur- 
vey, IQII. 100 pp.; 1 map, 6 plls., 4 
text-cuts. 


As Mr. Henshaw, Chief of the Biologi- 
cal Survey, remarks, in transmitting this 
report to the Secretary of Agriculture, it 
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“fills an important gap in our knowledge 
of the avifauna of the Mississippi Valley.” 
Mr. Howell estimates the avifauna of 
Arkansas at 300 species and subspecies, 
and of these 255 have been recorded 
on satisfactory evidence. The species 
which doubtless occur, but which as yet 
have escaped observation by the very 
limited number of ornithologists who have 
worked in the state, are very properly 
included in this paper, with comments 
on their status in adjoining areas,— 
smaller type clearly distinguishing this 
interpolated matter. 

Among the few resident observers in 
the state, Mrs. L. M. Stephenson, of 
Helena, is accredited with supplying the 
most valuable information, while Mr. 
Howell himself has made the most 
extended observations by visiting natural- 
ists. (April 28 to July, 1910.) 

One is impressed in looking over this 
list by the numbers of birds which have 
become rare or extinct in the state in 
comparatively recent years. Of the 
latter, one notes the Ruffed Grouse, Pas- 
senger Pigeon, Paroquet, and Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker; among the former the 
American and Snowy Egrets, Whooping 
and Sandhill Cranes, Long-billed Curlew, 
Golden Plover, Prairie Hen and Osprey. 

It is to be regretted that, in so authori- 
tative a publication as Mr. Howell’s, the 
A. O. U. Check-List is not followed more 
closely. Uniformity is here of far more 
importance than the use or omission of an 
apostrophe, or the inclusion of races not 
recognized by the A. O. U. Committee; 
while the adoption only in part of modern 
trinomialism results in a hybrid type of 
nomenclature. Junco hyemalis, for exam- 
ple, according to current usage, is not the 
name of the Slate-colored Junco, any 
more than it is the name of any of the 
other nine forms which collectively make 
Junco hyemalis; and the mere fact that 
only one of these forms is known from 
Arkansas does not seem to warrant the 
use of a binomial for it, any more than it 
would warrant us in listing the species 
following the Junco (on p. 65) as Peucea 
bachmani. 
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The method approved by the A. O. U in 
its last ‘Check-List,’ and indeed by 
advanced systematists generally, while 
cumbersome, is logical; but its true 
significance is lost if it be not employed 
consistently.—F. M. C. 

WOODPECKERS IN RELATION TO TREES 
AND Woop Propucts. By W. L. Mc- 
ATEE. Bull. No. 39, Biological Survey, 
September 26, 1911; 100 pp.; xii plls.; 
44 text cuts. 

This paper is an admirable exposition 
of modern methods of research in eco- 
nomic ornithology. It contains a vast 
amount of data, with pertinent illustra- 
tions, and the conclusions reached seem 
to be based on an impartial consider- 
ation of the evidence presented. 

Woodpeckers, other than Sapsuckers, 
have been found to injure trees, telephone 
and telegraph poles, and wooden buildings 
to a small extent. “To minimize this dam- 
age,”’ Mr. McAtee recommends the trial 
of nesting-boxes (like the Berlepsch boxes) 
especially designed for Woodpeckers, 
since, on the whole, these birds are “‘chiefly 
beneficial.” 

Sapsuckers (genus Sphyrapicus), on 
the other hand, are declared to cause an 
annual loss to our timber interests of at 
least $1,250,000. The facts on which 
this estimate is based are given at length, 
and they seem to warrant the verdict of 
“guilty” which Mr. McAtee renders. 

We have become so accustomed to 
using the publications of the Biological 
Survey as arguments in proof of the 
economic value of birds that it comes 
somewhat as a shock to find a native bird 
condemned to death on such high author- 
ity. On purely economic, logical grounds, 
however, we should accept this verdict 
as we have received and endorsed those 
which have demonstrated the value 
rather than the harmfulness of birds.— 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—The July issue opens with 
a paper on the ‘Distribution of the 
Mockingbird in 


California,’ by Mr. 
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Joseph Grinnell. Much useful informa- 
tion is compressed into a few pages, and 
a map shows at a glance the areas in- 
habited by the bird. The map is reduced 
to the wrong size for binding conveniently, 
and binders should be cautioned. Mr. 
O. Widmann contributes a ‘List of Birds 
Observed in Estes Park, Colorado, from 
June to to July 18, 1910.’—go0 species 
well annotated, but no vernacular names 
are given, a practice that should be con- 
fined to highly technical papers, because 
the rank and file of readers obtain from 
the vernacular at least a working clue 
as to what they are reading. 

A good deal of original observation will 
be found in Mr. J. C. Phillips’ ‘Two 
Unusual Flights of Canada Geese Noted 
in Mass. During the Fall of ro1o,’ in Mr. 
A. A. Saunders’ ‘A Study of the Nesting 
of the Cedar Waxwing,’ in Messrs. P. 
A. Taverner and B. H. Swales’ ‘Notes 
on the Migration of the Saw-whet Owl,’ 
and in Dr. C. W. Townsend’s ‘The Court- 
ship and Migration of the Red-breasted 
Merganser (Mergus serrator).’ Such field 
observations are of great value in these 
days, when the novice is inclined to 
believe that there is nothing left for him 
to do. 

A contribution of interest to entomolo- 
gists especially is one by Mr. H. E. Ewing 
on ‘The English Sparrow as an Agent 
in the Dissemination of Chicken and Bird 
Mites.’ Mr. A. H. Wright has delved into 
many old volumes, and from them has 
extracted ‘Other Early Records of the 
Passenger Pigeon,’ a vanished species that 
has always been more or less in the public 
eye in by-gone days. The numerous notes 
and reviews claim serious attention and 
are of a most varied character. 

The October number of ‘The Auk’ com- 
pletes Mr. A. H. Wright’s ‘Other Records 
of the Passenger Pigeon,’ and also con- 
tains aviary observations upon birds of 
this species, by Mr. W. Craig, the title 
being ‘The Expressions of Emotion in 
the Pigeons, III, The Passenger Pigeon 
(Ectopistes migratorius Linn.).’ Mr. Craig 
says that “science has not yet reached 
the point where it can well understand 


and record the language of any bird,” and 
then proceeds to understand it and record 
it by musical notation—how well, each 
reader may judge for himself, and find 
out, at the same time, what ‘“‘vestigial 
coos’ are, and how they look in type! 
Mr. Craig also embalms in musical scores 
the notes of the Mourning Dove. 

‘Notes on Pelican Island,’ by George 
Nelson, fill the early pages, and tell the 
latest news of this mecca of the bird- 
A pest of mosquitos caused the 
desertion of about 600 nests, in 1911, the 
young dying in consequence. Some good 
half-tones accompany the article. Mr. 
A. B. Howell furnishes ‘A Comparative 
Study at Cobb’s Island, Va.,’ while 
Messrs. W. S. Brooks and S. Cobb deal 
with 88 species of birds in ‘Notes from 


lovers. 
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It is so constructed as to turn with the wind, thus protecting its contents and 
bird-guests from the weather 
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Eastern Alberta,’ and Mr. A. D. DuBois 
has ‘A Note on the Nesting of the Whip- 
poor-will.” Mr. A. H. Thayer comes to 
the defense of his theory of ‘Concealing 
Coloration,’ and Dr. J. A. Allen also enters 
the arena under the title, ‘Roosevelt’s 
Revealing and Concealing Coloration in 
Birds and Mammals’. 

Mr. G. E/ifrig reviews briefly ‘Bird 
Protection in Foreign Lands,’ and it is 
surprising to learn that “In May 1910 
the ‘First German Convention for Bird 
Protection’ was held,” etc. At all events, 
we know that German birds have long 
enjoyed protective privileges, to say the 
least. The reviews are a feature of this 
issue (as indeed of all other issues, for 
many years past) that the real ornithol- 
ogist cannot afford to overlook.—J. D., JR. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


LooKInG at the lengthening row of 
bound volumes of Brrp-Lorg, it is diffi- 
cult for us to realize that there are among 
its readers many who have entered this 
world since Brrp-Lore itself was born. 
As a matter of fact, however, we prefer to 
dwell on the magazine’s growth in size 
rather than in years; and we are free to 
admit that, ignoring the little matter of 


dates, a comparison of Volume I with 
Volume XIII affords us no small satis- 
faction. 

In view of the circumstance that we 
concluded our introductory editorial in 
the first number of Brrp-Lore (February 


1, 1899) with a hope “that the near 
future will witness a material increase in 
the size of each number,” we trust that 
we may be pardoned for calling attention 
to the fact that our first volume contained 
206 pages, while the volume which the 
present issue concludes numbers 400 
pages; and, we may add, is illustrated 
with twelve full-page colored plates, or 
exactly twelve more than appeared in 
Volume I! 

Since this increase in size has been made 
possible only by the loyal support which 
bird students have given Brrp-Lorg, it 
goes without saying that the magazine’s 
growth is in truth a material expression 
of the growth of interest in the study of 
birds and of the movement for their better 
protection. It is pertinent, for example, 
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to recall that when the first number of 
Brrp-Lore was published there was no 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, and only fifteen State Societies had 
been organized; while the Directory of 
State Societies on a succeeding page of 
this issue, shows that no less than thirty- 
eight State Societies are now in existence, 
and the Annual Report of the National 
Association, which follows, supplies elo- 
quent testimony of the numerous and 
effective activities of that body and its 
state allies. 

Certainly, we have abundant cause for 
thanksgiving; but, we are chiefly con- 
cerned with the past, as it it throws a 
light toward the future. Does this light 
give us any reason to believe that the 
birds will continue to attract a growing 
attention? 

In our opinion, this question may be 
answered emphatically in the affirmative. 
The birds’ claims are too real to be denied, 
and we believe that they will be exerted 
in an even wider and more potent degree 
as they become better known. 

It was a pleasure to hear so experienced 
a teacher as Mrs. Comstock, in her recent 
address at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, say that children’s interest in nature 
could always be more readily aroused 
through birds than through any other 
forms of life. Thus we have proof of a 
widespread, inherent interest in birds, 
and also of what may be termed their 
pedagogic value. As the Nature-Study 
movement gathers force, and as_ the 
National and State Audubon Societies, 
through coédperation with educational 
boards, and in other ways aid in its 
development, so a knowledge of birds 
will be brought within the reach of 
every student. And as the birds them- 
selves, responding to protection and 
encouragement, become more numerous 
about our homes, and at the same time 
become real things in place of names, just 
so will their appeal to our interest be- 
come more definite, more personal and 
more powerful. 


The Audubon Hocieties 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 


Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


THE NATURE-STUDY CONFERENCE 


Conference which the National Association of Audubon Societies proposed 
to hold at the afternoon session of its annual meeting, especially for the 
benefit-of teachers. This conference took place October 31 at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
The following programme was offered, which, by its timeliness and variety, 
proved highly suggestive to all present. 


I‘ THE last issue of Brrp-Lore, attention was called to the Nature-Study 


The Practical Basis of Nature-Study. with a Brief Discussion of Effective 
Methods .. . Mrs. Alice Hall Walter*, 53 Arlington Ave., Providence, R. I. 


How the American Museum of Natural History Aids Nature-Study in Greater 
New York . . . Mr. George Sherwood, American Museum, New York City. 


Tested Methods of Teaching Nature-Study .........4-22-s. 
Mrs Anna B. Comstock, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A Review of the Work of the State Library Association of Connecticut, 
with Reference to Nature-Study. . Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, Hartford, Conn. 


Nature-Study for the Blind . Mrs. Agnes L. Roesler, Am. Museum, New York City. 


‘What the Teacher of Bird-Study Should Know Oe ere i EY 
Mr. J. M. Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The opening paper sought to establish the basic relation between nature-study and 
agriculture, and the ideal status which nature-study should have in the curriculum of 
our common schools. 

As the logical foundation for high-school and college science, as well as for agri- 
culture, nature-study is not only practical, but also of great civic importance in the 
development of the nation’s resources and food-supply. It is a study sufficiently import- 
ant to warrant a place among the required branches of our public school curriculum. 

Some effective methods of taking up nature-study are by correlation with other 
studies, in limited areas and through a bird-migration bureau. 

There is great need of trained supervisors to assist teachers in carrying out efficiently 
a well-planned course of work along this line. 

Mr. Sherwood exhibited some of the traveling nature-study collections of the 
American Museum, demonstrating their usefulness in city schools, and explaining the 
simple but extremely successful way in which they are circulated throughout Greater 
New York. 


[*Addresses~are given in order that any persons desiring to make particular inquiries may commu- 
nicate directly with the speakers.] 
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As a pioneer worker in nature-study, Mrs. Comstock offered suggestions to teachers, 
from a long experience with the rural schools of the state of New York. 

Although abundant material is at hand in the country, great ignorance concerning 
nature prevails; under present methods there is some danger of educating our children 
away from nature. Until our teachers are better prepared to teach nature-study, it 
cannot be introduced into our schools with general or uniform success. Teachers ought 
not to be blamed for this condition of affairs, but should rather be encouraged and 
assisted. 

For these reasons definite outlines suited to the different grades of the common 
schools are desirable. 

Since bird-study has been found to be the most attractive nature-study subject, 
begin in the primary grade to teach what a bird is and how it is adapted to its method 
of life. 

Next, give definite lines of observation on the habits of our common birds. How 
far the pupils will be interested in this depends largely upon the teacher. 

A step higher is the development of the note-book habit. Crowded field-trips are 
seldom successful, but individual note-books appeal to the pupil. Let each observer 
choose a bird for special study, when possible, one which frequents his home neigh- 
borhood, or whose nest he has found. 

Start outdoor feeding of birds in winter, and keep a daily school-room calendar 
of species seen. 

That most difficult point, namely, training the child-mind to study a single bird 
systematically, may be in part overcome by teaching a simple bird-topography, and 
by giving practice-work in field-identification by means of this. 

The Audubon Society might well recognize the nature-study work of the children 
in our public schools by taking an active interest in its progress. 

Mrs. Johnson, who is Library Visitor of the State Library Association of Connecti- 
cut, gave a careful and convincing report of the interest aroused in nature-study by 
means of traveling-libraries and collections of pictures and postcards. 

The rural schools, in particular, are very effectively reached by this system. The 
cost of transportation is a matter of vital importance in circulating all traveling-material 
successfully. Some arrangement should be made whereby such expense should not 
be borne by the teachers. 

The report on Nature-Study for the Blind was as suggestive as unique. This line 
of work is a new venture of the American Museum, but already several talks have been 
given to parties of blind children, with illustrative material which they could handle. 
Remarkable skill in recognizing different birds by feeling was shown, and also a keen 
comprehension in following the speaker. 

Since the majority of blind children are very poor, the problem of carfare to and 
from the Museum is one which must be met. 

It is now proposed by means of a special fund, to pay the carfare, when necessary, 
of blind visitors; to prepare a room in which nature-study material shall be arranged 
with labels in raised characters; to make small casts of large animals by means of which 
the blind may gain a correct idea of the proportions of forms they are unable to 
handle, as, for example, the giraffe; to send out traveling-collections, and to provide 
special guides for blind visitors to the Museum. 

No comment is necessary to point out the value of this work. All teachers of blind, 
deaf or defective children would do well to test the possibilities of nature-study in their 
special lines of training. 

What the Teaclier of Bird-Study Ought to Know, may seem, to some, a very 
extensive matter; but, with a little extra study, any teacher, however handicapped 
in preparation, may grasp the important points of the following outline: 
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External Siructure-—Distribution of feather-covering; plume and contour feathers; 
uses of the feathers. Bill; shape and uses. Feet and legs; number of toes; weak 
and strong feet. Senses; sight; smell; hearing. 

Internal Structure—Very little beyond a few general facts. Hollow bones; size of mus- 
cles attached to breastbone; wishbone; temperature of blood; teeth as gizzard. 

Migration.—Something of the theories of migration, and the why, how and when of 
migration. 

Nest-building—Kinds of nests; shape, color, size of eggs, and their meaning; length 
of incubation; precocial and altricial nestlings; method of feeding, together 
with care of young; tricks of mother-birds to protect young. 

Molting—How? When? Causes of change of color in plumage. 

Food.—Very important. Kinds of food; methods of obtaining food; economic value of 
birds. 

Esthetic Value.—Shape; plumage; song. (Flight might be added.) 

Bird-Protection.—Enemies and dangers; methods of protection. 

At present the time set aside for nature-study means, in many schools, just so much 
extra time from other studies, owing to the teacher’s lack of preparation in nature- 
study. A short summer course at some of the well-known schools, such as Storr’s, 
Amherst, Cold Spring Harbor or Cornell, would profit any teacher of nature-study greatly. 

The exhibit of bird-houses loaned by Mr. Borklund and Mr. Haney, to illustrate the 
work which may be accomplished in manual training when correlated with nature- 
study, the Von Berlepsch nesting-boxes and automatic food-bell, the traveling-collec- 
tions of the Museum, together with the books loaned by publishers, and the colored 
wall-charts and pictures, interested all who found time to examine them. Special 
thanks are due Mr. Bowdish for arranging this exhibit. 

Another year, it may be possible to hold a Nature-Study Conference on a larger 
and more complete scale. It is hoped that teachers will send to this department ques- 
tions or suggestions concerning the teaching of nature-study.—A. H. W. 


Suggestions for Teacher and Pupil 


The English Sparrow is now our commonest winter bird in many parts 
of the country. It is not a handsome bird, but it is clever. Not gifted with 
song, like our native Song Sparrow, the English Sparrow nevertheless makes 
many musical notes, besides its querulous call. Few birds belonging to the seed- 
eaters have learned to eat as many different kinds of food as this Sparrow, 
and few birds of any kind have learned to build their nests in such a variety 
of places. 

Now that we have the English Sparrow with us for good or ill, why not make 
a careful study of it, and compare notes? 

Learn to tell the male from the female and the young birds; the kinds of 
food which it eats in your locality; the nesting-materials it uses; the number 
of times a year it nests; the places where it builds its nest; the amount of cold 
it can stand; its preference for city or country; its relations to other birds, 
including poultry; its call-notes and notes imitating other birds; how it is 
affected by molt, and any other observations which might aid us in deciding 
how much good or ill it is actually doing. 
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Notes on its increase or decrease, and its presence in poultry-yards where 
the fowls are affected with parasites or the disease among Turkeys known as 
““black-head,” would be of value. Who will take up this line of work?—A. H. W. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


How a Cowbird Was Hung 


In January, 1911, I was walking by the side of a river. I happened to 
look up into a tree, and saw something hanging to an old Oriole’s nest. At first 
I thought it was just part of the nest which hung down; but, on looking more 
closely, I saw that it was some bird hanging down. I climbed up and cut the 
branch, then pulled the nest toward me and cut it off near to the nest. I 
looked at it, and saw it was a female Cowbird, which had probably gone 
into the nest to lay an egg, and, when coming out, got a horsehair looped 
around her neck, and thus was hung.—EvuGENE Gris (aged 12). Aun Arbor, 
Mich. 


[A great deal may be learned about the habits of birds, not only in the nesting- 
season but afterward. 

Has any one yet discovered whether the Oriole, in suspending its woven nest, uses 
some artifice in making entrance and exit to and from its pensile pocket particularly 
difficult? By watching the female Oriole enter and leave the nest, and by examining 
closely every detail of the structure of the nest after it has been abandoned, one ought 
to get a fairly correct answer to this question. Further, a comparison of different nests 
of our common Oriole would show whether the entrance is equally large and easy of 
approach in all cases. 

Who will send in observations on this point?—A. H. W.] 


FROM ADULT OBSERVERS 
Some Experiences with a Bird Nursery 


The two Rose-breasted Grosbeaks shown in the photograph were given to 
us by a neighbor, last June,—the one on the right, a male, on the sixteenth, 
and the other, a female, two days later. We named them Hansel and Gretel, 
and reared them until they were able to care for themselves. When first 
found, neither could have been long out of the nest. 

It was a day or two before Gretel, the younger, could balance herself on 
a perch, and for about the same length of time she had to be fed, largely with 
milk from a fountain-pen filler, as she generally refused to open her mouth 
for food. She would give a plaintive, hungry cry every little while; but neither 
coaxing movements of the food-laden tweezers, nor encouraging chirps, 
seemed to have the necessary moral leverage on the stubby little bill. At last, 


TWO BIRDS AND A BOY 
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the whistled imitation of the Grosbeak’s song was tried, and—was it only a 
coincidence?—the hungry mouth opened at once. From that time on, the 
only reason to complain was from the bill’s being open too much of the time. 

A cage was made by rolling a strip of galvanized iron netting, with a half- 
inch mesh, into a circular cylinder about eighteen inches high and two feet 
in diameter. This was placed on a layer of newspapers upon a low table near 
a well-lighted bay-window, or sometimes taken on to the lawn. A square 
piece of the same netting was laid over the top, for a cover. Thin sticks, run 
through horizontally, served as perches. In point of simplicity and conven- 
ience, this left little to be desired. 

Their food consisted chiefly of earthworms, moist bread, hard-boiled eggs, 
bits of raw meat, and berries, all of which were very acceptable. Water was, 
of course, frequently given. A long, slender pair of tweezers, of the kind used 
for mounting insects, proved to be a good “spoon” for food. After they had 
learned to pick up their own food, a supply of seeds was kept in the cage, as 
well as a dish of water. 

On July 4, we were given the care of a young male Robin, just out of the 
nest. Worms and berries were soon found to be his most approved articles of 
diet. Moist bread was accepted up to a certain extent, also egg. Soon after 
this Hansel accidentally escaped, and the Robin was placed in the cage with 
Gretel. During the ten days that passed before the two were liberated, they 
utterly ignored each other most of the time. Once, however, while Gretel 
was picking up food, the Robin, now considerably larger than she, hopped up 
to her, fluttering his wings and begging as if she were his own parent. She 
snapped at him impatiently and I did not see the performance repeated. 

It was most interesting to observe the difference in appearance and behav- 
iour between the Grosbeak and the Robin. Gretel’s dainty ways, her soft 
pleading tones, and the little note of satisfaction after she had been fed, as 
well as her habit of nibbling at her food with the sharp tip of her bill, con- 
trasted strikingly with the Robin’s greedy manners and his uncouth demands 
for more worms. No less striking was the difference between the coral-pink 
lining of Gretel’s mouth and the yawning gulf of tawny yellow that opened 
whenever the Robin saw the tweezers coming his way. His ancestors having 
been brought up on soft worms and berries, he gulped everything down with- 
out preliminaries. When hard-boiled egg was served, he showed a preference 
for the white, she for the yolk, like Jack Sprat and his wife. It would be hard 
to say which was fonder of raspberries and blackberries. 

For some days before they were liberated, they were given the freedom 
of the room each day, for a while, spending most of the time among the plants 
in the bay-window.* The Robin was set free July 20, and Gretel on the day 
following. A bit of aluminum wire was bent in the form of a ring around the 
leg of each, for identification. For a number of days they stayed near the 
house, letting themselves be taken in the hand, if tactfully approached. 
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Whether the Robin learned the art of pulling up worms I cannot say, but he 
picked up ants from the gravel path, and was seen once or twice with a worm. 
Both birds answered when called, but they seemed lonely, having practically 
nothing to do with each other or with other birds. One morning; a young male 
Grosbeak, very tame, was seen in the same tree with Gretel. This was pretty 
certainly Hansel, whom we had not seen since his escape two weeks before. 
On the 22d both Gretel and the Robin were brought into the house for a while. 
They seemed very much at home, hopping around on the floor while we were 
at dinner. The next day the Robin, all too tame, was found dead, doubtless. 
killed by the neighbor’s cat. Gretel still came to the veranda daily to be fed, 
even taking berries from between one’s lips. If any one whom she recognized 
walked across the lawn, she sometimes flew after. This continued until the. 
27th, when she disappeared. We can only suspect why, and earnestly hope- 
that aluminum rings have a particularly unpleasant effect on feline digestive 
organs.—W. G. Capy, Middletown, Conn. 


[There is no question that almost any species of wild bird may be tamed, as illus- 
trated by the above admirable experiment. Whether wild birds, thus tamed, are able 
to look out for themselves when set free, is doubtful. In the sharp struggle for exist- 
ence, food and protection from enemies must be gained by each individual which holds 
its own. Rearing young birds in confinement probably tends to unfit them for life in 
the open. Bird-lovers would do well to make a careful study of the actions of tamed 
birds, comparing them with those of wild birds of the same age.—A. H. W.] 


A Starling ‘‘Roost”’ 


In the tower of St. George’s Episcopal Church, in Hempstead, L. I., there 
is a colony of Starlings, numbering, as a conservative estimate, fifteen hundred’ 
birds. The tower is perhaps twenty feet high, with eight tall windows inclosed 
by lattice-work and a wide ledge around the base. The birds roost inside the 
tower, and at sunset the vast horde hovers about, waiting to enter. They 
alight on the ledge in flocks of several hundred at a time, until it is black 
with birds, and wait till previous arrivals have entered the narrow openings. 
In the morning, the whole flock emerges and scatters to seek foraging grounds 
for the day, few remaining around the church. 

The birds are not excessively noisy, except in the spring when they are 
mating. In spite of the damage they must do to crops, they are apparently 
unmolested by the townspeople; for, in the five years they have occupied the 
tower, they have multiplied rapidly and attained their present numbers.— 
Minnie E. Watson. 

[It would be not only interesting but of value to know the exact feeding and nesting 


movements of this large flock of Starlings throughout the year. How far does this 
species roam from its nesting-area?—A. H. W.] 


NOTE 


The report of the Starling in Michigan (see Brrp-Lore Vol. XIII, No. 5, p. 268), 
has been found to be erroneous.—A. H. W. 
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It is November. On Martha’s Vineyard, a little island south of Cape Cod, 
the boiling surf pounds and roars along the lonely shore, shifting the sands 
upon the bars and rattling the cobbles upon the stony beaches; Surf Ducks 
dive and play amid the white capped seas, while the Atlantic stretches away 
in the dim distance to the home of the east wind and the storm. 

Inland, among shrubby plains and rolling hills, nestles an isolated farm. 
Here, in a weedy field, sheltered somewhat from the searching winds of the 
Atlantic, a flock of little brown birds creep in and out among the stubble. 
They have come from their summer home, in bleak and barren Labrador, 
to their harvest home in this sea-girt isle. They are Eastern Horned Larks, 
the type of the species. 


It is April. The setting sun lies warm over the wide prairie fields of Min- 
nesota, and the light, free south wind gently breathes the breath of life over 
an eager land. A little bird sits on her sunken nest on the prairie sod, watching 
her mate as he springs aloft and gives himself to the buoyant currents of the 
air. He swings in loose circuits, and zigzags back and forth, singing, gently 
at first, then, fluttering upward, rises by stages, taking each upward step at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, sailing, gyrating, mounting higher and still 
higher, pouring forth his whole soul in an ecstasy of song. Up and up he goes, 
swinging in spirals, pausing and fluttering at one height after another to send 
back to earth his finest music; and so he soars and sings until he fades from 
view in the clear, blue canopy of heaven, and the song is wafted down sweeter 
and fainter until, like the Skylark, he sings at “heaven’s gate.”” Then, as the 
full flood of his ecstasy begins to ebb, and his strength wanes, he sinks slowly 
down; the far-away song swells on the listening ear, and, still fluttering and 
singing, he comes again into’ view. Swinging in wide aérial circuits, he drops 
by slow stages, until at last his hymn is ended and, closing his wings to his 
sides, he drops like a meteor from heaven, until near the earth, when he spreads 
his wings, checking his headlong rush, turns and swings along the sod until 
his toes touch the grass tops as lightly as the summer wind; and he comes to 
earth again near the little nest, the center of all his hopes. 

Such is the song flight of the Prairie Horned Lark—a wonderful perform- 
ance. The last stanza of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to the Skylark’ might well be 
applied to his American cousin: 
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The Horned Lark 


“Leave to the Nightingale her shady wood; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine. 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine; 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam— 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” 


The true Larks, of which the Horned Lark is one example, have a long, 
straight claw (the ‘Lark-spur’) on the hind toe, and a slightly crested head; but 
the Horned Larks have, in addition, over each eye, extending to the back of 
the head, a narrow, black, pointed crest, that ordinarily lies close to the head; 
but, when the male is excited by passion or surprise, these crests are erected, 
so that the head resembles slightly that of an Owl, with two little black ears 
sticking up. 

The range of the Horned Lark and its several varieties 

Its Range extends throughout most of North America, Northern South 

America, Europe and Asia. Mr. Harry C. Oberholser, in a 

monograph of the species, gives twenty-three forms,—sixteen North American, 
five Mexican, one from Colombia and one from Eurasia. 

Some form of the Horned Lark occurs at some season of the year in every 
part of the North American continent, excepting the Aleutian Islands, the 
southern coast region of Alaska, the extreme southeastern part of the United 
States, and Central America; but the Horned Lark is, normally, a bird of 
treeless lands. 

In the time of Wilson and Audubon, only one form of the species was known 
in the East; this is the typical Horned Lark or Shore Lark, a bird of the coast 
regions. But, since then, a second form, the Prairie Horned Lark, has been 
recognized there, which gradually has expanded its range to the eastward. 
As the eastern country was cleared and settled, more open ground became 
available there for this sub-species; and, as the western country was settled, 
trees were grown, much land was put under constant cultivation, thousands 
of Larks’ nests were destroyed, as the farmers turned the prairie sod, and there 
was less room for the Horned Lark there. Possibly for these reasons, it has 
extended its range east,—first through Ohio, then into New York and then to 
the New England states, until it has reached the Atlantic coast. The Prairie 
Horned Lark is now not rare in the summer in some suitable places in New 
England, and breeds there. 

It is a rather pale variety, with some white about the head, in place of 
the yellow of the typical eastern bird. It is the Horned Lark commonly seen 
during the breeding season in the north-central and eastern United States. 
Almost everywhere in the treeless lands of North America, Horned Larks are 
found. In the East, they breed south to West Virginia, and in the West to 
Kansas, New Mexico and California. 

' The beginner in bird study may not recognize the Horned Larks by their 
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flight or by their whistled notes, for both resemble those of the American 
Pipit, or Titlark; but he may know them when they are on the 
ground by their pinkish brown color, their thick-set, square- 
shouldered look, their mouse-like movements, and the distinct 
black and yellow, or yellowish white, markings shown by the male bird on 
the side of the head. The black and yellow of the breast and neck are not so 
conspicuous when the bird is feeding, unless it is seen from the front. 

The color and markings distinguish them readily from the Snow Bunting. 
They may be confused with the Pipit or the Vesper Sparrow because of the 
white outer feathers of the tail; but the white in the tail of the Titlark and 
Vesper Sparrow is more noticeable, and the Horned Lark is much larger than 
eitherof those birds. As the bird flies overhead, the black tail with its white cor- 
ners contrasts with the white belly. All this refers to the typical Horned Lark 
(Otocoris alpestris alpestris), a bird of the northeast and Labrador; but all 
Horned Larks resemble the type in their markings. There is a great variation, 
however, in the shades of the plumage. It is rarely that two look exactly alike. 
The birds of the dry plains and deserts, as a rule, are paler than the eastern 
form, and many of the birds seen are not typical of any form, but intergrade 
between one and another. Nevertheless, they are all plainly Horned Larks. 

The ordinary call-note of the Horned Lark is very similar to that of the 
Pipit, but not so soft. Dr. C. W. Townsend writes it tsswee it, tsswt,—a sibilant 
note. The flight song of the Labrador Horned Lark is described by Townsend 
and Allen as a series of squeaks and high notes, with a bit of a fine trill, the 
bird beginning his song when high in air and ending it there. The Prairie 
Horned Lark seems to be the best singer of them all. Its common song is a 
sprightly little ditty, with no considerable resonance or modulation. Dawson 
expresses its proportion and tempo by the syllables, twidge-widge, wigity 
wigy-widge, while the words twidge, wigity, eelooy eelooy idgity, eelogy e e w, 
serve the same purpose for the rarer ecstasy song, which is sometimes given 
on the ground, but usually in air. 

The nest is built in a hollow dug in the ground or sunk in 
the moss, and is so deeply hollowed that the back of the sitting 
bird comes level with the surface. It is built chiefly of dried 
grasses. The Prairie Horned Lark begins her nest early in March or April, 
by digging a hole about three inches wide and nearly as deep. This is lined 
to a depth of nearly an inch with dry grass, and the top is usually left level 
with the surface, although it sometimes projects above. 

The eggs, from three to five, are about one inch in length and from .60 to 
-75 inch in diameter. They are very variable in color, but are usually pro- 
fusely and heavily marked with brownish gray or dark stone gray upon green- 
ish bronze. When the eggs are nearing the end of the incubating period, the 
bird sits so closely as almost to allow the intruder to step upon her back. 

Audubon found the Horned Lark breeding in high and desolate tracts 
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of Labrador near the sea, on dark rocks covered with mosses and lichens, 
where its protective coloration, as it sat on the nest, was quite as effective as 
it is among the pastures of New England, or on the western prairies. Mr. 
J. L. Davison, of Lockport, New York, found a nest of the Prairie Horned 
Lark built in the side of a manure heap in a field. 

As the young approach maturity, they outgrow the nest, and, when it 
will contain them no longer, they leave it, usually several days or a week 
before they are able to fly; after which they wander about over the ground, 
and the parents continue to feed them for two or three weeks. While the 
young are still in the nest, the mother is very secretive about feeding them. 
She never flies to the nest when she apprehends danger, but always alights 
at a distance, zigzags up to the nest, creeps to it, feeds the young very quickly, 
and then steals away. The little ones, in their first plumage, are covered 
with light spots. 

The Horned Larks are ground birds. Although sometimes. 

Its Habits one alights upon a stump-root, fence-post, or rail, they never, 

so far as I am aware, have been seen in trees. In October, 

or when the chill winds of November blow, Horned Larks from the north begin 

to appear in the United States. They come down from Labrador and the fur 

countries, and become common along the Atlantic seaboard. They are seen 

usually in rather small, straggling flocks. The members of a flock keep company 

like a hen and chickens, the cid birds leading. Sometimes as many as one 
hundred or more may consort together. 

In the East, they frequent freshly ploughed fields, marshes, meadows,,. 
stubble fields, and weedy places along the coast, sometimes going to the higher 
pastures. When snow comes, they search for food along the shore, on bare 
spaces in roads, or near barns and haystacks. In winter, they are sometimes 
seen in the interior, with flocks of Snowflakes. 

In autumn and winter, they are rather silent. When feeding, they keep 
close to the ground, where they creep about, picking up seeds. They are 
adepts at hiding, squatting low behind weeds or clumps of grass. The scat- 
tered flocks fly with an undulating motion and, when startled, they often rise, 
fly off and then turn about and alight near the point from which they started. 

In the West, they live in desert valleys, on barren table-lands and level 
prairies, and also among the highlands and upon bare mountain peaks. 
tts Pood and Mr. W. L. McAtee, in his Bulletin on ‘The Horned Larks 
Economic and Their Relation to Agriculture,’ states that 20.6 per cent 
Valeo of their food is animal matter (all insects), and 79.4 vegetable. 
The quantity of. grain taken is insignificant, except in California, where the 
food habits seem to be largely vegetarian. 

The Horned Larks are interesting birds. They readily adapt themselves 
to farm conditions, and are distinctly beneficial to agriculture. They should 
be protected by law at all times. 
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His numerous friends and admirers 
among the readers of Brrp-Lore will be 

For more than a year, Mr. William pleased to learn that he now evinces the 
Dutcher, President of the National keenest interest in all phases of the work 
Association of Audubon Societies, has to which so many of the best years of 
been confined to his home with serious his life were given with such unselfish 
illness. The effects of the paralytic eagerness. He is able to read many of 
stroke which he sustained in October, the kind letters which are received during 
1910, have not yet passed sufficiently these days of affliction. However hard 
to permit the return of his power of his unfortunate lot must be to bear, it 
speech, but there is no doubt that he can scarcely be more trying than that 
understands perfectly all that is said which his devoted wife is called upon to 
to him. suffer, and her position is one which 
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makes a strong appeal to the sympathy 
of all who have known in any way of 
the years of happiness and usefulness 
which have been theirs in the past.— 
T. GILBERT PEARSON. 


The Annual Meeting 


The seventh Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties was held in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, on 
October 31, 1911. 

The morning session was called to 
order by First Vice-President Dr. T. S. 
Palmer. It was devoted to hearing the 
reports of the Secretary, Treasurer and 
Field Agents, and conducting such rou- 
tine business as annually comes before 
the Association. The reports will be 
found printed in full in this number of 
Brrp-Lore. The terms of Mr. William 
Dutcher and Dr. T. S. Palmer as members 
of the Board of Directors expired at this 
time, and they were reélected. The 
vacancy on the Board caused by the 
resignation of Dr. Hermon C. Bumpus, 
and which was temporarily filled by the 
appointment of Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright, on February 28, rorr, was filled 
by the election of Mrs. Wright. 

The following were elected to constitute 
the Advisory Board of Directors for the 
ensuing year: 


Ralph Hoffman, Missouri. 

David Starr Jordan, California. 
Robert W. Williams, Florida. 
Arthur H. Norton, Maine. 

W. Scott Way, Maryland. 

Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, Florida. 
John E. Thayer, Massachusetts. 
Abbott H. Thayer, New Hampshire. 
Ruthven Deane, Illinois. 

Mrs. C. Grant LaFarge, New York. 
Prof. H. P. Attwater, Texas. 
Carleton D. Howe, Vermont. 
Witmer Stone, Pennsylvania. 

Amos W. Butler, Indiana. 

William P. Wharton, Massachusetts. 
Miss Alice W. Wilcox, Rhode Island. 
C. W. Ward, Louisiana. 

Howard Eaton, Wyoming. 

Dr. T. S. Roberts, Minnesota. 

Col. J. H. Acklen, Tennessee. 
Gifford Pinchot, District of Columbia. 
Frank Bond, District of Columbia. 
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C. G. Abbott, New York. 

Prof. C. F. Hodge, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, New York. 
Mrs. Alice H. Walter, Rhode Island. 
H. H. Brimley, North Carolina. 

H, Tullsen, Tennessee. 

Mrs. B. H. Johnson, Connecticut. 
George E. Pollock, New York. 

John H. Sage, Connecticut. 


Fourteen life members and two hun- 
dred and eighty-five sustaining members, 
whose applications had been received 
during the past year, were elected. 

Mr. William P. Wharton, of Groton, 
Massachusetts, gave an interesting report 
on the growth and present condition of 
the protected colonies of sea-birds located 
along the coast of Maine. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
the general subject of Nature Study in 
the schools, special emphasis being laid 
on methods of instruction in the habits 
and activities of wild birds. Papers were 
presented by Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; 
Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, of Hartford, 
Connecticut; Mrs. Alice Hall Walter, of 
Providence, Rhode Island; Miss Agnes 
L. Roesler, of New York; Mr. George H. 
Sherwood, of New York, and Mr. J. M. 
Johnson, of New York. A report of the 
program will be found in the School 
Department on another page. 

At 8.15 p.m., Mr. William L. Finley, 
Pacific Coast Agent for the Association 
and State Game Warden of Oregon, gave 
a most entertaining talk on ‘Bird Reser- 
vations in the Northwest.’ This was 
illustrated with a large series of slides 
made from photographs taken by the 
speaker. Following this lecture, Dr. T. 
S. Palmer spoke at length on “The Scope 
of the Audubon Movement in America.’ 

The night session was held in conjunc- 
tion with the Linnean Society, and was 
presided over by its President, Dr. Jona- 
than Dwight, Jr. 

The West Lecture Hall, where the 
meetings of the Association were held, 
provided accommodations for a Nature 
Study exhibit of unusual interest. The 
display contained bird charts, educational 
literature, and a large assortment of 
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books on various phases of bird and nature 
study. Professor C. Arthur Borklund, 
principal of No. 5 School, Bronx, New 
York City, very kindly loaned a large 
number of bird-boxes prepared by the 
students of his school. These represented 
a wide variety of architectural construc- 
tion, and many were exceedingly beauti- 
ful. There was also on display an exam- 
ple of the unique barrel bird-nesting box, 
exhibited by Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, 
samples of the von Berlepsch bird-boxes, 
and one of the American form of the von 
Berlepsch box, manufactured by Mr. 
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Philip E. Perry, of Massachusetts. Mr. J. 
Warren Jacobs, of Waynesburg; Pennsyl- 
vania, sent pictures, diagram and litera- 
ture, in reference to the popular Martin- 
boxes which he so successfully manufac- 
tures. These materials, together with 
feeding- shelves, food-bells, and other 
devices for attracting birds, created much 
interest on the part of those who were 
present at the meeting. 

All the sessions were well attended, 
and representatives from the following 
State Audubon Societies were also pres- 
ent, viz: New York, Connecticut, Rhode 


MARTIN HOUSE MADE FROM FLOUR BARREL, ALSO BLACKSMITH WHO BUILT 
AND PRESENTED IT TO\THE VILLAGE OF MERIDEN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Photograpbed by E. Harold Baynes 


Island, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, New Jersey, and the District of 
Columbia.—T. G. P. 


A Result of Stopping Spring Shooting” 


The New York Legislature, in 1910, 
enacted a law prohibiting the killing of 
Brant in spring, after January 10, thus 
making the Brant season conform with 
the statutory period allowed for killing 
other wild fowl in the waters about 
Long Island. 

Before that time, these birds could be 


BLACK DUCKS, MORICHES, LONG ISLAND. 
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aging Black Ducks to remain and nest in 
the region. We have the authority of 
Dr. Frank Overton, of Patchogue, New 
York, for the statement that, the past 
summer, over 300 of these birds nested on 
the meadows in the vicinity of Moriches 
alone. The photograph shows about three 
hundred resident Black Ducks, and Dr. 
Overton states that fully as many more 
were in this one flock, which the camera 
failed to record. What more concrete 
evidence does any one need to demonstrate 
the value of prohibiting the spring shoot- 
ing of water-fowl?—T. G. P. 


- RESULT OF 


STOPPING SPRING SHOOTING 
Photographed September 8, ro11 


shot until April 30. Complaints were 
general that many gunners, under the 
pretense of shooting Brant, killed other 
water-fowl many weeks after the time 
allowed them by law. Hence this new 
restriction was designed not only to con- 
serve Brant, but to throw an additional 
safeguard about those Ducks and Geese 
which pass here in great numbers while 


in flight to their northern breeding- 
grounds. 
Stopping spring shooting on Long 


Island has not only tended to protect 
transient species, but it is also encour- 


A Correction 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies recently issued a circular regard- 
ing the collecting of aigrettes for com- 
mercial uses, in which it was stated, on 
information from an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Paleontology of the Paris Natural 
History Museum, that M. Mayol Grisol 
was not known to that institution. 

We desire to record that the President 
of New York State Audubon Society has 
since been advised by the Director of 
the Museum Naturelle Francais, Paris, 
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that M. Grisol did receive an honorary 
mission, May 2, 1908, from the Paris 
Museum, which fact was unknown to 
MM. Boule and Thevenin of the Depart- 
ment of Paleontology, to whom inquiry 
regarding him was originally addressed.— 
ee 


New Members 


Between July 1 and October 20, 1911, 
the membership of the Association was 
increased by one life member, 113 sus- 
taining members, and 19 contributors. 
The names of these are all included in the 
Annual Report published in this issue oi 
Brrp-Lore. From October 20 to Novem- 
ber 1, 1911, the following applications for 
sustaining membership were received: 


Althouse, H. W. 
Bridges, Miss Fidelia 
Brown, Philip Greely 
Carey, Arthur A. 

Cook, Charles S. 

Child, John H. 

Conant, Miss C. N. 
Crompton, George 
Devlin, Mrs. John E. 
Dickey, Donald R. 
Eaton, Charles Edwin 
Forbes, Mrs. J. Maholm 
Hughes, Miss Ada F. 
Janney, J. B. 

Nicoll, Mrs. Benjamin 
Norristown Audubon Club 
Palfrey, Miss S. H. 
Parsons, Agnes J. 

Post, Jr., Mrs. Carrol J. 


The following new contributors have 
been enrolled: 
Anonymous 
Allen, Mrs. Nathaniel T. 
Clapp, Mrs. C. R. 
Cranz, F. 
Hughes, Mrs. Dorothea M. 
Morrison, Mrs. J. H. 


Australian Feather Trade 


Another blow, and a hard one, has been 
struck at the millinery traffic in bird 
feathers. The Australia Gazette, No. 20, 
dated March 25, 1911, contains a procla- 
mation issued by the Right Honorable 
William Humble, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, in 
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which the exportation (except for educa~ 
tional or scientific purposes) of the eggs, 
skins or plumage of the following birds is 
absolutely prohibited: Emus, Terns and 
Gulls, Egrets, Herons and Bitterns, 
Lorikeets, Cockatoos, Parrots, Dollar or 
Roller Birds, Kingfishers, Bee-eaters, 
Cuckoos, Lyre Birds, Pittas, Robins, 
Ground Thrushes and Chats, Wrens, 
Shrike Tits, Thick-heads and Shrike 
Robins, Sun Birds, Bower Birds, Rifle 
Birds, Grebes, Albatrosses, Finches, Ori- 
oles and Shining Starlings. 

On that date also appeared a second 
proclamation from the same _ source, 
prohibiting the importation of the eggs,. 
skins or plumage of the following species: 
Birds-of-Paradise, Hummingbirds; any 
one of the several species of Asiatic 
Pheasants of the genus Lophophorus, as 
the Impeyan Pheasant; any one of the 
several species of the Asiastic Pheasants of 
the genus Argusianus, as the Argus 
Pheasant; any one of the several species of 
large-crested or Crowned Pigeons of the 
genus Gowra, inhabiting New Guinea and 
the adjacent islands; the Rheas, the Owls, 
the Kingfishers; any Parrot of the genus. 
Sittace or Macrocercus; the Stork tribe, the 
Heron tribe, the Ibises and Spoonbills, 
the Todies, the Cock-of-the-Rock, the 
Quezal or Resplendent Trogon. 

One by one the strongholds of the 
despoilers of earth’s avian treasures are 
falling before the attacks of those who 
believe it worth while to preserve the 
birds for their economic and esthetic 
value.—T. G. P. 


Enforcement of Aigrette Plumage Law 


On September 5, ro11, the following 
advertisement appeared in the New York 


Evening Telegram: “Elegant fur rug 
cheap; aigrettes, and other things. Phone 
2568 W. Morningside, 430 West 119th.” 
The word “aigrettes’” in the above 
notice came to the attention of Mr. 
Joseph V. Sauter, Chief of Division, 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission, who 
immediately communicated with this 
office. As a result, a representative of the 
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Association went with Mr. D. C. Speen- 
burgh, a Protector in the State Bureau of 
Marine Fisheries, to investigate the case. 
A woman, Mrs. H. B. McCulloch, was 
found, who had in her possession four 
bunches of aigrettes, which she offered to 
sell. She was at once arrested, and brought 
for trial on September 6, in the Harlem 
Police Court. The trial was postponed to 
September 7, when the case was again 
postponed to September 21. The lawyers 
asked for further postponement, to await 
the result of the injunction proceedings 
instituted by Sciama & Company in the 
Federal Court of the Southern District of 
New York; so the case was called for 
October 5. It was then postponed to 
October 19, and from them until October 
23. At this dater further postponement 
was refused, and the defendant, waiving 
examination, was held for Court in Special 
Sessions. 

This is the first case for violation of the 
Shea-White Plumage Law which has 
come before the courts.—T. G. P. 


Klamath Lake Reservation 


The. past season has been a splendid 
one for the birds on the protected reser- 
vations and other nesting colonies, 
guarded by this Association, often in 
connection with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

By exercising great vigilance, the 
Audubon wardens were able to fight off 
with gun-fire the only two assaults made 
on the protected Egret colonies, and very 
few of the birds are known to have been 
killed. From Virginia southward and 
around the Gulf Coast to Texas, the sea- 
bird colonies are all located on low-lying 
islands more or less subject to overflow. 
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During the past summer, these have been 
subjected to very few high storm tides, 
and the birds have had little distur- 
bance, except from egg-gatherers in 
isolated instances. 

The inland colonies in the western 
states have also been unusually prosper- 
ous. The Klamath Lake Reservation, 
fifteen miles in length, situated in north- 
ern California and southern Oregon, and 
constituting one of the greatest bird 
resorts in the Northwest, has become a 
valuable paradise for nesting birds. The 
following from the field report of L. Alvah 
Lewis, the warden in charge, will give 
some idea of the prosperity of the colonies 
containing many thousands of birds-in 
this interesting region : ( 

“Warm weather in March “and early 
April caused the birds to commence laying 
a little earlier than usual. By thé last of 
April, young Cormorants were hatching; 
Pelicans had been sitting for about two 
weeks, and Gulls and Caspian Terns were 
preparing their nests. 

“The number of Pelicans nesting on the 
reservation was increased this year by 
25 per cent, the number of Gulls doubled, 
and Cormorants remained about the 
same in number as last year; the Caspian 
Terns again appeared, not having been 
seen on the reservation last season. 

“Indications in the early -part of the 
summer were that there would be close to 
a thousand nests. There appeared to be 
twice as many Grebes as there were last 
year. Mallards were more abundant, 
while other game-birds seemed to be hold- 
ing their own. Pelican colonies were 
more widely scattered this year than 
formerly, making it impossible to visit all 
of the colonies from Klamath Falls and 
return during the same day.”—-T. G. P. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY 
INTRODUCTION 


The seventh year of the activities of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies (Incorporated) has drawn to a close, and we pause to take a back- 
ward glance before girding for the problems and opportunities which lie 
beyond. 

It is no small privilege to live at this time in history, among the begin- 
nings of so many things which make for material and spiritual uplift. For- 
tunate indeed are those of us whom the currents of life have drawn into the 
field, to form a line of defence as best we may between the wild creatures and 
the greed of thoughtless men: A reward enjoyed by all who contribute in 
any way to the success of the Audubon movement is the consciousness that, 
as true pioneers, they are helping to foster and upbuild a national sentiment 
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for the appreciation of wild animal life, which, in years to come, shall contribute 
prominently to the joy of human existence. 

The Audubon work, today, is little more than in its infancy. It takes no 
very wide sweep of imagination to believe that the movement will grow to 
large proportions and with astonishing rapidity, nor need we go far afield 
to see abundant evidence that the tide of public opinion is setting strongly 
that way. Who, fifteen years ago, for instance, would have thought that 
the states of the American Union and the Provinces of Canada would now 
be employing, in the aggregate, whole regiments of agents to enforce the 
bird and game-protective laws? Who would have dreamed, nine years ago 
this fall, when a little band of bird lovers, headed by Mr. William Dutcher, 
gathered in a room in Washington city and formed the National Committee 
of Audubon Societies, that today we should see the splendid organization 
we now represent, with its wide range of specialized work, and which during 
the past year has expended a total of $36,000 in behalf of the wild life of our 
country? Things like these do not simply happen, nor grow in a night, like 
a Norwegian gourd; they come to pass because many human beings, reach- 
ing forward for better things, are naturally drawn toward the light. To the 
great beacon of conservation which has been kindled on our shores, the 
National Association of Audubon Societies and the State Societies are con- 
tributing of their materials joyously and without stint. 

During the year just closed, your Board of Directors has conducted the 
work of the Association along certain well-defined lines of action, similar 
to those heretofore employed, under the leadership of our founder, William 
Dutcher. 


LEGISLATION 


In the field of legislation, results have been very gratifying. The New 
York Plumage Law, enacted in May, 1910, which prohibits the sale of the 
feathers of many native birds, or those taken from foreign species belong- 
ing to the same family as those protected in the state, was such a tremendous 
blow to the feather trade that no surprise was felt when, early in the legis- 
lative session of rgr1, a bill to modify its provisions was introduced, to give 
relief to the merchants engaged in the feather traffic. The officers, directors 
and members of our Association instantly began to arouse the public to the 
danger which threatened the bird life of the Commonwealth. From the New 
York office, in addition to hundreds of letters, 21,000 printed appeals were 
distributed, asking bird protectionists to communicate at once with their 
Senator and Assemblyman. The New York Audubon Society took a strong 
part in this work, as did virtually all the active Game Protective Associations 
in the state; the Linnzan Society worked for the cause; the Camp-Fire Club 
of America was exceedingly helpful; the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, through its Conservation Committee, rendered splendid service, as 
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did many local women’s organizations. The press was also appealed to, 
and it wielded its mighty influence in favor of the birds. A pronounced pub- 
lic awakening resulted. Following the introduction of the Levy Anti-plumage 
Bill, the legislators were deluged with protests. One Assemblyman stated 
early in the contest that he had received over two hundred letters of pro- 
test from his constituents. 

The campaign grew to large proportions, and for weeks the working abil- 
ity of the office force of the Association was taxed to its utmost; for we were 
fighting enormous financial interests, supposed to have much political influence. 

When, late in the session of the Legislature, a vote was called on the bill, 
the dominating political party drew the lines tightly over the members; but 
even the whip of the bosses failed to rally enough votes, and it was lost. The 
New York Plumage Law, therefore, went into effect July 1, 1911. 

Now the series of contests in the courts has begun. On June 30, rg11, 
a millinery firm, Sciama & Company, filed a petition in the United States 
Circuit Court of the Southern District of New York, asking for an injunction, 
restraining Thomas Carmody, Attorney-General of the State, and James W. 
Fleming, Commissioner of Forest, Fish and Game, from enforcing the plu- 
mage law. The arguments why this should be granted were presented in a 
pamphlet of fifty-nine pages. The Association was invited by the Attorney- 
General to assist in his efforts to combat it. On October 13, 1911, Judge 
Ward refused to grant the injunction, and another battle was won in the 
fight for the preservation of our bird life. 

The Association took a prominent part in the campaign which ended in 
the passage of the Bayne Bill, prohibiting the sale of native wild game in 
New York state. We also aided in the work which resulted in the defeat of 
the Long Island Duck Bill, intended to lengthen the season for killing wild 
fowl. The non-sale law is undoubtedly the most important statute for game 
protection which has been enacted in the United States for many years, for 
the restrictions it imposes take away the incentive for wholesale slaughter 
of game birds and animals, and encourages the rearing of the same. 

In New Jersey, we coéperated with the State Society in a vigorous, suc- 
cessful fight for the enactment of a statute similar to the New York Plumage 
Law. Had the bill failed of passage, the Broadway millinery firms could 
easily have transferred their stock across the river to Jersey City, and gone 
peacefully on with scarcely an interruption in their business. 

In Georgia, the past summer, our five years’ campaign ended in the estab- 
lishment of a State Game Warden force, supported by a hunter’s license. 
One not familiar with the general lack of sentiment in that state in regard 
to bird protection can scarcely form an adequate idea of the tremendous 
importance of this step which has at last been taken in the Georgia Legis- 
lature. 

In Oregon, the efforts of-the State Audubon Society are largely responsible 
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for the rehabilitating of the State Department of Game and Fish Protection. 
Mr. William L. Finley, who for several years has been the President of the 
Oregon Audubon Society, and the Pacific Coast representative of this Asso- 
ciation, has recently accepted the position of State Game Warden under most 
flattering circumstances. 

Details of the splendid legislative work accomplished in New England 
will be found in the report of Field Agent, Mr. E. H. Forbush, and by reading 
the statements submitted by the Secretaries of the various New England 
State Audubon Societies. 

In Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, North 
Dakota, and elsewhere, the voices of the Audubon workers have been heard 
in legislative lobbies and committee-rooms. 

To give a detailed statement of all the plans and operations in which the 
Association has taken part the past year, looking to the strengthening of the 
bird- and game-protective laws in America, or in defending from attack the 
existing statutes, would require space much greater than we are permitted 
to occupy at this time. This brief résumé, however, may serve to show some- 
thing of the scope of our legislative activities. 


FIELD AGENTS AND OTHER WORKERS 


During the year, four field agents have been employed. These were Mr. 
E. H. Forbush, in New England; Mr. William L. Finley, on the Pacific Coast; 
Captain M. B. Davis, in Texas; and Miss Katharine H. Stuart, in Virginia. 
The efforts of all have been attended with splendid results, and their reports, 
te be presented later, will be found of great interest. Several other workers 
have been employed for short periods, or have volunteered their services on 
special missions. These include Mr. James Henry Rice, Jr., of South 
Carolina, and Mr. Stephen Bruner, of North Carolina, who rendered good 
service in searching out Egret colonies. Mr. Rice also gave many public 
lectures. 

Dr. W. A. Plecker was supplied with a number of stereopticon slides, 
which he used in giving ninety lectures on bird protection throughout southern 
Virginia. 

Prof. R. J. H. DeLoach, of Georgia, has spoken in Tennessee, as well as 
his own state, and has done good work in organizing Junior Audubon 
Societies. 

Mr. Arthur H. Norton, of Portland, Maine, accompanied your Secretary 
in July on an exhaustive trip of inspection to the protected bird colonies along 
the coast of Maine. 

Mr. Howard H. Cleaves and Mr. Francis Harper visited and reported on 
the colonies of birds we are protecting, on Gardiner’s Island, New York, 
and along the coast of Virginia. 
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Messrs. P. B. Philipp and B. S. Bowdish visited and reported on the Orange 
Lake, Florida, rookery. 

Mr. William P. Wharton and Dr. George W. Field, of Massachusetts, 
represented the Association at the National Conservation Congress, held at 
Kansas City, Missouri, in September last. Many others have also served 
the Association with equally good will. 


STATE SOCIETIES 


The State Society occupies an indispensable place in the plan of Audubon 
work in America. Your Board would urge the members of the National Asso- 
ciation and the public generally to give them every aid and encouragement. 
A number of these have accomplished remarkable results during the year. 

The reorganized New Jersey Society, with the Secretary, Mr. B. 
S. Bowdish, as the active officer, has built up a live membership, collected 
nearly one thousand dollars in fees, and is largely responsible for the enact- 
ment of the plumage law in that state. 

The Audubon Society of Kentucky, under the leadership of Mr. James H. 
Gardner, was organized January 28, 1911. One of its several accomplishments 
has been the organization of over twelve hundred school children into Junior 
Audubon Classes, every one of whom paid a fee of ten cents and wore an 
Audubon button. 

On February 11, 1911, the West Tennessee Audubon Society was organ- 
ized in Memphis, with Dr. R. B. Maury as President. This, as well as the 
East Tennessee Audubon Society, headed by Mr. H. Tullsen, has done most 
creditable work in the matter of organizing Junior Audubon Societies, work- 
ing for the establishment of private bird reserves and laboring for legisla- 
ation, with special reference to protecting the Robin. 

Probably in no state have the officers engaged in a more painstaking, 
laborious effort for the cause than have Mrs. W. E. Harris, President, and 
Mrs. A. S. Buford, Jr., Secretary of the Audubon Society of Virginia. Their 
work in co-operation with Miss Katharine Stuart, the Association’s Field 
Agent, has made it possible for thousands of children in the state to receive 
systematic instruction in bird study. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Illinois, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia have also been engaged in their usual heavy volume of activity. 

Lack of time forbids further discussion here of the work of the State Socie- 
ties, full reports of which will be found in the following pages. 

These brief references to State Audubon Societies, however, should not 
be closed without mentioning the fact that on October 10, 1911, the Audubon 
Society of West Virginia was formed at Parkersburg. We welcome this new 
Society, the organization of which completes the list of State Audubon Socie- 
ties east of the Mississippi river. 
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No work ever undertaken by this Association has shown more concrete 
results than the guarding of bird colonies. The increase of Herring Gulls, 
as a result of the protection of the splendid colonies on the Maine Coast, 
is apparent to all observers. One of the most valuable services our movement 
has rendered to the ornithological world has been the snatching back from 
the verge of extinction certain birds of the United States. Thus, the Roseate 
Tern in the Massachusetts colonies has probably been saved from extinction 
by the protection it has received, in part at least, from this Association. 

In 1903, but sixteen eggs of the Least Tern were laid on the North Carolina 
rookeries, the bird having been nearly exterminated for its feathers. After 
nine years’ protection, the warden in charge reports that, the past summer, 
1,590 young were raised. This constitutes by far the largest nesting 
group of these birds on the Atlantic Coast of the United States. Here 
also is found the Cabot’s Tern, the only place on our eastern shores where 
it nests today. It is so rare that only seven eggs were laid and hatched the 
past year. 

In the Virginia colonies, there are probably less than one dozen pairs 
each of the Gull-billed Tern and the Forster’s Tern. Despite the protection 
we have extended them of recent years, they seem not to increase in num- 
bers, which raises the grim question as to whether these beautiful species are 
not on the point of passing from existence in Eastern North America. 

Of the more numerous species of water birds, such as the White and Brown 
Pelicans, Laughing Gull, Common, Arctic and Caspian Terns, Puffins, Cor- 
morants, and certain species of Ducks and Geese, the numbers are augmented 
every year by the protection they are receiving. 

During the year, the Association has employed thirty-nine wardens to 
guard bird colonies. These are distributed as follows: Florida, 4; Louisiana, 2; 
Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 3; New York, 3; New Jersey, 1; North Carolina, 
1; Georgia, 1; South Carolina, 5; Virginia, 2; Oregon, 1; Maine, 15. 

More complete statements of the conditions of many of these colonies 
will be found elsewhere accompanying this report. 

At a cost of $250.20, provided by interest accruing from the Mary Dutcher 
Memorial Fund, Bird Island, covering an area of thirty-five acres, and situ- 
ated in Orange Lake, Alachua county, Florida, was purchased during the 
year; and Mr. O. E. Baynard, who conducted the transaction for the Associa- 
tion, guarded the colony of birds located there throughout the summer, with- 
out remuneration other than his living expenses. 

From his report is taken the following list of the birds which occupied 
this remarkable rookery during the past summer. In each instance, the num- 
ber given refers to mated pairs of birds, as determined by counting the num- 
ber of occupied nests. 
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Water Turkey, 150; Wood Duck, 1; Glossy Ibis, 6; Least Bittern, 8; 
Ward’s Heron, 1; American Egret, 66; Snowy Egret, 57; Reddish Egret, 1; 
Black-crowned Night Heron, 25; Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 25; King 
Rail, 2; Purple Gallinule, 30; Florida Gallinule, 10; Black Vulture, 1; Prairie 
Warbler, 5. 

Of the following species, the numbers given are estimates: White Ibis, 
4,000; Louisiana Heron, 1,000; Little Blue Heron, 2,500; Green Heron, 60; 
Florida Redwing, 100; Boat-tailed Grackle, 200. 


EGRET PROTECTION 


The Association has again taken up the subject of locating and guarding 
the few remaining breeding colonies of Egrets in the United States. Explo- 
rations for this purpose were made in four of the southern states and ten colon- 
ies were located and guarded by the wardens of the Association or members 
of an Audubon Society. These rookeries are located as follows: North Caro- 
lina, 1; South Carolina, 7; Georgia, 1; Florida, 1. 

From the reports we believe to be fairly accurate, we are able to say that 
these guarded rookeries contained about 1,400 American Egrets and 250 
Snowy Egrets. 

The above does not include the splendid artificial colony built up by many 
years of protection by one of our members, Mr. E. I. MclIlheny, of Avery 
Island, Louisiana, in which he estimates that “several thousand Snowy Herons” 
and “several hundred American Egrets’’ now gather in summer. 

A few other colonies have been reported, and it is our purpose to push 
the work of finding and protecting these also, another year. 


MRS. RUSSELL SAGE FUND 


By means of the annual contribution of $5,000, given by Mrs. Russell 
Sage for Audubon effort in the southern states, we have been enabled to con- 
duct a wide, systematic educational campaign in much of that territory. 
The two Southern Field Agents have been paid from this source, and we have 
also been in a position to extend limited financial aid to some of the Southern 
State Audubon Societies. 

The experiment of forming Junior Audubon Classes on the plan of financial 
codperation with the children themselves, has been very successful, 533 hav- 
ing been formed in the schools, with a total paid membership of 10,595. A 
tremendously urgent need with which we are daily impressed is for a fund 
sufficient to extend the same character of work throughout the whole of the 
United States in codperation with the State Audubon Societies. An addi- 
tional $10,000 a year would accomplish this result. 
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During the year, in addition to two circulars issued for special legislative 
purposes, the Association has published the following Educational Leaflets: 
No. 47, Bob-white; No. 48, Cedar Waxwing; No. 49, Chimney Swift; No. 50, 
Carolina Wren; No. 51, Spotted Sandpiper; No. 52, Least and Semipalmated 
Sandpipers. 

We have issued 406,000 Educational Leaflets, 370,000 colored pictures 
of birds, and 361,000 outline drawings of these pictures. 

Of the book by Martin Hiesemann, entitled ‘How to Attract and Protect 
Wild Birds,’ we have sold 293 copies, at cost. 

We have paid for 2,036 subscriptions to the magazine “Brrp-Lore,” 
thus enabling our members and Junior Secretaries to be the recipients of the 
benefit derived from reading this splendid magazine. 

The public press has continued to show a most genuine interest in the 
efforts of the Association, and 1,162 different newspaper clippings containing 
notices of our work have been received in the office. More than twenty report- 
ers and magazine writers have been furnished information regarding bird 
life and bird protection, and in a number of instances photographs ‘have also 
been supplied. f 

The financial support of the Association has shown a healthy and continu- 
ous growth. Fourteen life memberships have been received, and the list of 
sustaining members has grown from 1,184 to 1,351. The contributors increased 
from 38 to 73. 

In April, the offices of the Association were removed from our old quarters, 
141 Broadway, to larger ones at 1974 Broadway, corner of 67th street, where, 
in the future, we hope to welcome our members and other friends of wild bird 
and animal protection. 


Reports of Field Agents 


REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 


Owing to the pressure of legislative work in New England, during the past 
year, and to lack of financial support, the educational work done by your agent 
in this territory has been somewhat less than heretofore. Throughout the 
spring, legislative matters required so much attention that many engagements 
to lecture were of necessity refused. However, thirty lectures were given during 
’ the year; the audiences aggregating about 7,500 people. The series of articles 
heretofore published monthly in about one hundred different newspapers 
has been discontinued for the present, for want of means to pay for the type- 
writing, postage, etc., but during the year your agent has been devoting all 
his spare time to the History of Game Birds, Shore Birds and Wild Fowl, 
which will be published by the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
That work deals with the former abundance of these birds, their decrease and 
its causes, and the means of conserving them. It will form an illustrated 
volume of about five hundred pages, and will probably be available for dis- 
tribution about the time that this report reaches the public. It may be obtained 
of Hon. J. Lewis Ellsworth, Secretary State Board of Agriculture, 136 State 
House, Boston, Mass. Let us hope that this work will help to awaken the 
people of New England to the necessity of more fully protecting many of the 
birds now known as game, and that it will do something toward inducing 
people to propagate certain species. Perhaps the work of obtaining sustain- 
ing members and contributors to the work of the National Association, may 
properly be considered educational. It certainly helps. The work that your 
agent has undertaken along these lines has not been an unlimited success. The 
Rev. Herbert K. Job, whose appointment as State Ornithologist of Con- 
necticut was advocated by the National Association in 1910, has been doing 
excellent educational work through the newspapers, and in many other ways. 

Most of the work of the past year in New England necessarily has been 
devoted to legislation. Every legislature in the New England states has been 
in session, and the work of advocating legislation for the protection of “wild 
birds and animals,” and of opposing legislation inimical to their protection, 
began in Vermont early in October, rg910, and continued until it closed in 
Connecticut, late in September, 1911, when the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut, of the year 1911, dissolved. Nearly a thousand bills relating to 
birds, game and fish, were presented to these six legislatures, a large part of 
which aimed to remove some protection now accorded, or to secure special 
privileges for certain interests. In addition to these, there were bills relating 
to the use of firearms, bills granting special privileges on public preserves, 
etc. The privilege-seekers sometimes avoid the regular channels, in pressing 
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their legislation, and bills are then referred to committees on judiciary, 
new business, harbors and lands, agriculture, metropolitan affairs, etc. 
There are so many tricks attempted in legislation and so many apparently 
harmless amendments to watch and combat, that, in order to keep the friends 
of the birds informed, that they may use their efforts to the best advantage, 
a man should be kept constantly in attendance at each session of each Legis- 
lature. Otherwise, some ground is almost certain to be lost somewhere in 
each session, notwithstanding that gains may be made elsewhere. Every good 
bill should be watched carefully at every stage of its progress; otherwise, 
good bills that have powerful enemies will be defeated, or will be so changed by 
amendments that they will fail of their object. Every bad bill should be 
watched and fought until it is finally defeated, and then a lookout should be 
kept to see that no substitute for it is introduced under another title, or in 
another branch of the Legislature. All bills must be scrutinized, to see that no 
bad legislation is introduced, and passed under a misleading title or one appar- 
ently foreign to its substance. Such tricks are attempted often. In some 
cases, a bill is introduced in proper form and referred to the regular com- 
mittee, and, while the attention of its opponents is engaged in opposing it, 
another is introduced under a different title and referred to another committee, 
in the hope that it will pass unnoticed. Your agent for New England has not 
been able to give the close attention to legislative work the past year that 
such work requires. This was partly because some matters reached a critical 
stage on the same day in different states, necessitating his presence in two 
states at one and the same time, and partly because the Association could not 
spare the money to pay the necessary expenses of traveling, postage, printing, 
etc. The “sinews of war,” alone, will enable an agent to keep closely in touch 
with all that is going on, and will also keep the people fully informed, so that 
their aid may be secured in influencing legislation at critical times. 

This whole matter resolves itself down to a struggle between the destroyers 
of wild life and its protectors and propagators. In New England, excepting 
possibly in the state of Rhode Island, those desiring rational protection for 
birds and animals are in the great majority; all that is needed is to keep these 
people informed—to tell them what to do and when to do it. This done, our 
bird and game laws will be made everything that the protectionist can desire. 
Birds will be protected, game increased, the laws respected, and the lawbreaker 
generally detested. But, today, the seekers after special privileges and those 
who destroy birds and game ruthlessly for pleasure or profit, although in the 
minority, are better organized, better supplied with funds, and more apt at 
the political game, than are the protectors. What this Association now needs 
is the means to watch legislation more closely, and to keep the public informed 
regarding its progress. Notwithstanding the inadequacy of our resources, 
however, ne great backward step has been taken in New England during the 
year, although we came perilously near such a step in at least two instances. 
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The minor losses to protection have been more than counterbalanced by 
substantial gains, and even these minor losses could readily have been pre- 
vented had the means been available to keep a watchful man on the ground in 
every state capitol. Public sentiment in New England has now reached the 
point where everything in reason will be granted us whenever we are in a 
position financially to attend closely to the detailed work required to get it. 
Even the majority of the game destroyers themselves realize the strength of 
the sentiment of protection, and do not presume to ask for so much as they 
demanded a few years ago. Representatives and Senators, even when asking 
in debate for an extension of the open season, recognize the popular feeling and 
pose as in favor of protection. They merely argue that it is not needed in the 
particular case in hand. One of the signs of the times is a “Gunners’ Associa- 
tion,” in Massachusetts, organized in 1910, to “save gunning”’ lest it be ‘‘nagged 
to death.” 

It is impossible in the space allotted to this report even to name and explain 
all the various bills that were advocated or opposed by this Association in 
New England during the past season, but a few of the most important may be 
mentioned, and their fate may be related. 

VERMONT.—The sentiment for bird and game-protection is so strong in 
Vermont that no serious attempt was made to shorten shooting seasons or 
to take away protection now afforded any bird or animal, except deer and 
fur-bearing animals. Your agent advocated a bill to forbid the killing of does, 
which was finally enacted into law. Also, a bill introduced by Representative 
Allen of Westford, which established the office of State Ornithologist. Aftersome 
delay, this bill was slightly modified, to meet the views of the State Secretary 
of Agriculture, Hon. Alonzo Martin, and was passed without opposition. Mr. 
Martin who, under the amended bill, was given the appointment of the Orni- 
thologist, appointed Mr. Carlton D. Howe, Secretary of the Vermont Audubon 
Society, and a former Director of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. Mr. Howe, who had previously written a bulletin on the economic 
relations of birds for the Department, is now at work on a manual of bird 
study for the school teachers of Vermont, to be published by the Department 
of Agriculture. Also, he is delivering lectures throughout the state to schools 
and teachers. His long experience as a teacher and school superintendent has 
given him a peculiar fitness for the work. 

In 1908, our Association assisted in securing the passage of a Hunters’ 
License Bill, in Vermont, which has since provided a fund for the enforcement 
of the game and bird laws, and in 1910-11 the Association supported the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Fish and Game, Mr. J. W. Titcomb, in securing the 
passage of a bill for the appointment of a State Warden and County Wardens, 
to be remunerated from the game fund provided by the fees for hunters’ licenses. 
The bill met with considerable opposition, but was finally passed, with the 
provision for the State Warden stricken out. Protection of the Wood Duck 
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at all times was extended, and similar protection was granted the Upland 
Plover. In general, the laws protecting birds and the smaller mammals were 
strengthened, rather than weakened, and the result of the session’s work 
was gratifying. The session was finished before February 1, 1911. 

Matne.—Your agent was able to spend very little time in Maine, and the 
legislative work there was left mainly in the capable hands of Mr. Arthur H. 
Norton, Curator of the Portland Natural History Society, and Secretary of 
the Maine Audubon Society. Mr. Norton was urged to secure a perpetual 
close season on the Wood Duck. This he accomplished. Further details of 
the work in Maine will be found in his report, and need not be repeated here. 

New Hampsurre.—At the beginning of the legislative session, the out- 
look. for bird and game protection in New Hampshire was not good. The 
National Association used all its influence, in 1909, to secure the passage of 
a hunters’ license law to provide funds for the protection of game and birds. 
The bill narrowly escaped defeat in its first stages, but was finally passed by 
a large majority; but the politicians wanted the money from the prospective 
licenses for other purposes, and, on the last day of the session of 1909, a measure 
was quietly passed, which, while not referring specifically to the hunters’ 
license, resulted in placing all the money received for hunters’ licenses inthe 
general treasury funds. This left the Commissioners for two years without 
means to employ wardens to enforce the law. This year, an attempt was made 
to secure, for the use of the Commissioners, $50,000 of the $70,000 which had 
been collected as license fees and fines and turned into the treasury. After a 
long and tedious fight, the appropriation finally was made, but only $8,000 
was assigned for detective purposes. Another fight must be made in 1913, to 
secure every dollar paid in by the hunters for use in game protection. The 
close season on the Upland Plover and Wood Duck in New Hamsphire expired 
in r911. An attempt to renew it met with some opposition, but it was finally 
extended until r916. Under the misleading title of a bill for the protection of 
trout, a statute was quickly enacted which, in its last section, removed all pro- 
tection from the Great Blue Heron. It met with no opposition, as its title 
misled the friends of the birds. After its passage, there was a sudden awaken- 
ing of the members of the New Hampshire Audubon Society. Your agent 
was appealed to; a bill was introduced repealing the act for the “protection” 
of trout and, after a well-attended hearing before the Committee on Fisheries 
and Game, it was passed and signed by the Governor, and the Great Blue 
Heron is still protected by law in New Hampshire. Mink, Sable, Otter, Musk- 
rats, Skunks and Foxes, are now protected between April 1 and October 15, 
but the law allows a person to kill foxes and skunks at any time on his own 
land. This provision was inserted as a protection to the farmer. Acts were 
passed for the purpose of rendering hunters more careful of fire and firearms, 
and a large number of bills inimical to bird and game provisions were 
defeated. 
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MassacHusEtts.—The Association was put upon the defensive, in Mas- 
sachusetts, by the large number of bills introduced in opposition to the interest 
of bird protectors. A very strong effort was made to extend the season on 
wild fowl beyond January first. Several bills were introduced for this pur- 
pose, naming different dates for the close of the season. But, after a long and 
tedious legislative fight, all of them were finally and decidedly defeated, as. 
were all other bills intended to extend the shooting season. Included in these 
were bills to allow the killing of deer in sections of the state where they are 
now protected at all times. Several bills for the conservation of birds and game 
were passed. The close season on the Wood Duck was extended five years. 
Night shooting of wild fowl was prohibited. The use of live decoys for the hunt- 
ing of wild fowl was forbidden in the county of Nantucket, and the law on hares 
and rabbits was modified by prohibiting the digging-out of these animals. 
The sum of $10,000 was appropriated for one or more game farms. The 
Hunters’ License Bill was redrafted and strengthened in some ways; but a 
provision was admitted which permits members of certain Massachusetts. 
clubs residing outside the state to shoot within the state, under a license 
with a fee of only one dollar. The National Association of Audubon Societies. 
has advocated, for years, laws establishing public reservations for the protec- 
tion of birds. Massachusetts, following this idea, has made all public lands. 
reservations for the protection of birds and game. This year, another act was. 
passed, which enables the Commissioners on Fisheries and Game to take 
private lands, for a series of years, to declare them state game preserves, and 
to protect and propagate birds and quadrupeds upon them. The project to 
take Benson’s Pond, a state pond in Middleboro, and turn it over to a cor- 
poration, was heard before the Harbor and Land Commissioners, to whom 
the matter was referred by the General Court of Massachusetts, in 1910. 

Two hearings were held, one at Middleboro, Mass., where the Association 
was represented by its counsel, James A. Lowell, Esq., and the other at the 
State House in Boston. The hearings were largely attended, and much oppo- 
sition to the plan was manifested. The Commissioners on Harbors and Lands. 
reported impartially, but their report was rather against the plan. Never- 
theless, a bill covering the project was assigned a hearing before the Committee- 
on Harbors and Lands in the Legislature, but the pertitioners finally withdrew. 
Apparently this disposes of the scheme to take a state pond from. the public. 
Had the plan succeeded, it would have formed a precedent under which other 
shallow ponds which now offer breeding-places and bathing-places for birds 
could have been taken. 

Another attempt was made this year to pass a law which would permit 
hunting on certain lands of the metropolitan water-board which are now 
public reservations. This was strongly opposed, and was defeated. 

Several attempts were made, as in past years, to secure a change in the 
Fish and Game Commission. Bills were introduced to abolish it, and to con- 
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solidate it with another department, and to reorganize it with a single head. 
All of these attempts failed, and, the term of Commissioner John W. Delano 
having expired, the Governor appointed in his place Mr. George H. Graham, 
of Springfield. This excellent appointment gives to western Massachusetts a 
representative on the Commission—a privilege which that section has not 
enjoyed for many years. 

RuopeE IsLtanp.—The volume of attempted legislation in Rhode Island 
was small. Only nine bills affecting the protection of birds and animals were 
presented. The Rhode Island Audubon Society presented a bill establishing 
an office of State Ornithologist. This bill was advocated before the Committee 
on Agriculture by representatives of that association and by your agent; it 
was favored by the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, and met with no 
public opposition. Secret and powerful influences worked successfully, how- 
ever, to defeat it. As a matter of necessary economy, and because of the 
great amount of work that was imperative in other states, your agent was 
obliged to spend as little time as possible in Rhode Island, and depended on 
others to keep him informed regarding the bills that were introduced. By a 
misunderstanding, one bill did not reach him until nearly the last of the session, 
when it had passed both houses.. The part of this bill which is now a law pro- 
hibits the sale of shore birds, but extends the open season fifteen days. The 
advocates of protection believed that they were making a gain by conceding 
fifteen days more open season, and securing the prohibition of sale. Undoubt- 
edly, however, the season might have been held where it was, and the sale 
prohibited, also, had the matter been taken up in time. An act for the extend- 
ing of the open season of fifteen days on rabbits, hares and gray squirrels 
was passed. The others were defeated, as, although some of them contained 
good provisions, they also contained bad ones. The Hunters’ License Bill 
was strengthened by prohibiting issuance of licenses to boys under fifteen 
years of age. 

Connecticut.—The mass of legislation proposed in Connecticut was 
somewhat confusing, owing to the number and variety of bills covering certain 
subjects. Some of these bills were legislative curiosities. One, for example, 
proposed to allow each town to regulate the protection of birds and game in 
any way that it might see fit. Such a law would have placed the State of Con- 
necticut in a position worse than that of North Carolina, where a system of 
county laws now exists. Laws were proposed to allow night shooting, spring 
shooting, the shooting of birds from power-boats, etc. Twelve bills were 
introduced to change the present law regarding wild fowl. Most of these 
extended the shooting season beyond the first of January, and one was intended 
to abolish the present law altogether. These were all finally defeated except 
one, which proposed to close the month of September, and open the month of 
January, to shooting. The Committee on Fisheries and Game did not agree 
upon this, and made a divided report. After that, the bill was the football 
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of the Legislature for several months. Finally, near the end of the session, the 
House and Senate disagreed regarding the bill. The committee of conference 
failed to agree, both houses persisted in their respective positions, and the bill 
remains unenacted, leaving the law which this Association originally favored 
still on the statute books. Space permits only a very brief report on the legis- 
lation of Connecticut, but it is interesting to note that the activities of collec- 
tors were limited by an amendment to the present law. There is now a ten- 
dency among Fish and Game Commissions and gunners generally, to limit the 
scientific collection of birds, eggs and nests. A bill introduced in New Hamp- 
shire at the instance of the Fish and Game Commission, and passed, cuts off 
collecting in New Hampshire altogether. On the whole, the legislation in 
Connecticut during the past year has been progressive, and has tended toward 
better protection. Attempts to establish an open season on deer were defeated, 
although strongly advocated by a large number of people. Owing to necessity 
for retrenchment and a pressure of other work, your agent’s absence from 
Connecticut was necessitated at some critical periods, and he has not yet been 
able to examine critically the result of the legislative work of the year; but he 
believes that the people of Connecticut are fully aware, today, of the import- 
ance of bird protection, and that the laws of the state, as they now appear 
on the statute books, well express the advanced convictions of the people. 


REPORT OF WILLIAM .L. FINLEY 


The feature of Audubon work on the Pacific coast that is rapidly proving 
of most value is the permanent protection that is now given to wild birds on 
our government reservations. On the Oregon coast, Three Arch Rocks Reser- 
vation has been under the protection of Mr. George E. Leach. The season 
has been favorable, the birds have been undisturbed by hunters, and large 
numbers of young were hatched. Prof. M. E. Peck, of Salem, made a tour of 
inspection of the reservations off the Washington coast during the past sum- 
mer, and reported favorable conditions. Klamath Lake Reservation has 
been in charge of Mr. L. Alva Lewis, who is a most efficient warden. Mr. 
Lewis is now supervising warden over the three reservations, Klamath, Mal- 
heur‘and Clear Lake, while Mr. C. O. Brown has been appointed as warden in 
charge of Klamath Lake Reservation. Mr. Harry Telford is warden in charge 
of Malheur Lake Reservation, and Mr. John A. Smith has been appointed for 
Clear Lake Reservation. 

It is very fortunate that Clear Lake, in the northern part of California, 
has been set aside, during the past year, by President Taft as a wild-bird 
reservation. This is an important breeding-place for water fowl and one that 
needs protection, because a few White Herons, or American Egrets, still nest 
here. Heretofore it has been impossible to give these birds protection from 
plume-hunters, but now this can be accomplished. 
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In speaking of this new reservation, Mr. Lewis has the following to say: 
“With the completion of the dam by the Reclamation Service, the water of 
the lake rose, during the spring months, about eight feet, and has since receded 
over two feet, leaving the surface of the lake about six feet higher than normal. 
The marsh area at the eastern end of the lake has disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of a growth of wocus which has managed to reach the surface. The dam 
will cause the water of the lake to rise close to fifteen feet, yet; so that thous- 
ands of acres of sage-brush land will be overflowed. On account of this rise, 
the value of the lake as a breeding-place may be temporarily destroyed; but, 
as new shore lines are established, vegetation will spring up, and the lake will 
become of even more importance than heretofore as a breeding-place for 
water fowl.” 

“During the past season, on one island of an acre and a half in 
extent, the keeper of the head-gate told me there were eight nests of 
the Honker Goose. There were likely several hundreds of nests of this 
bird in the vicinity. ‘Jn the north and east shores of the lake can be seen 
thousands of Ducks, among which I noted the Mallard, Pintail, Shoveler, 
Ruddy, Canvasback Red-head, Green-wing, and Cinnamon Teal and Greater 
Scaup.” 

“On Clear Lake there are a large number of Western Grebes nesting. As 
an illustration of their numbers, I counted forty-two in sight at one time, 
while standing on the dam. This was in a strip of water about two hundred 
feet wide by two hundred and fifty yards long. From the center of the lake 
I counted eighty-seven without the aid of glasses, which is remarkable when 
it is known that there are less Grebe out in the middle of the lake than along 
the shores. That many Grebes nested on the lake is shown by the large num- 
ber of young seen, nearly one-half, and many of these were still carried on the 
backs of old birds. The Grebes here are much tamer than on the Lower Kla- 
math, and it is not uncommon to get within fifty feet of the old birds in open 
water.” 

“A few White Heron are still left on this lake. I saw three at one time. I 
am inclined to believe there are from six to ten left on the lake. The birds I 
saw were very wild. Large numbers of California Gulls nest on the lake, but 
it was noteworthy that I saw no Pelicans nor Terns.” 

After careful investigation, we have been able to discover but one other 
colony of White Herons, or American Egrets, in the lake regior of southern 
Oregon and northern California. Besides the small colony at Clear Lake, there 
is another colony in southern Oregon. This is outside the boundaries of one 
of our reservations. Three years ago, this colony was reduced until it contained 
but five birds. During the past summer, there were twenty-one old birds and 
ten nests in the colony. There were forty young, making sixty-one birds for 
that locality. The Oregon Audubon Society is attempting to raise a special 
fund to protect this colony of White Herons, which is likely the only one in 
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the state surviving the thousands of White Herons that formerly lived in . 
this extensive lake region. 

Last spring, legislative sessions were held in all the Pacific coast states. 
In Oregon and Washington very few bills were proposed that were considered 
detrimental, and these were killed in committees. It was rather different in 
California, where, for the past few years, there has been complaint against 
certain birds in their relation to horticulture and agriculture. After a hard 
fight, Audubon workers in California succeeded in preventing the passage of 
laws removing protection from Meadowlarks, as well as Kingfishers, Grebes, 
Terns, Night Herons, Bitterns, Pelicans and Cormorants. By the employ- 
ment of an expert to carefully investigate the relation of certain birds to 
farming and fruit-growing, steps have been taken by the California Fish and 
Game Commission to ward off difficulties of this kind in future. The employ- 
ment by the commission of Miss Gretchen L. Libby, who has been so suc- 
cessful in school work, is a decided step for bird protection in this state. She 
will continue educational work, especially among the children. 

The Oregon legislature passed a law giving the Governor of the state power 
to set aside by special proclamation all lands surrounding state institutions 
to be known as wild-bird and game refuges. As soon as this law went into 
effect, Governor West issued a proclamation setting aside these lands. The 
most important of these reservations is an area of about three thousand acres 
surrounding the institutions at Salem. This land is varied in character, par- 
tially wooded and part in cultivated fields, some hill land and some bottom 
land, all of which is well watered with springs and streams. Another reserve 
of about four hundred acres surrounds the State Hospital, near Pendleton. 
This land is thoroughly stocked with Bob-white. There are also many of 
these birds on the reservation about Salem, and other parts of the state are 
now stocked with Bob-white, which were imported from the East a number 
of years ago. 

This same law gives the State Game Warden power to enter into a contract 
with the owner or owners of private lands to set aside these lands as bird 
reserves. Several large tracts have already been made into reservations, 
and there are other proposed reserves, so it is likely that Oregon will soon be 
provided with many sanctuaries for these wild creatures. The law provides 
both a fine and imprisonment penalty for violation by shooting or disturbing 
wild birds and animals protected by law. 

The Oregon Audubon Society has been fortunate by being remembered 
in a bequest which was left by one of its friends. Mrs. Walter Dyer left a 
legacy to the Society of $2,500. This amount is to be known as the Byron 
Holmes Bequest, and the income will be devoted to the protection of Oregon 
birds. 

As lecturer and agent for the National Association, during the past year, 
I have given forty-seven different talks to audiences aggregating about 12,000 
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people. There is continual demand for bird talks, especially among the dif- 
ferent schools and throughout the country, and there is a growing demand for 
bird-pictures and information concerning our native birds. 

Last spring the manual training pupils of the Portland schools made 
several hundred bird-houses. An exhibition of these was held in Portland and 
attracted wide attention. Many of the houses were sold and the money turned 
over to the pupils. The interest in building bird-houses, and bird protection 
in general, has grown to such an extent that State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, L. R. Alderman, has made it one of the requirements during the 
coming year that all the school children in the state shall build bird-houses. 


REPORT OF CAPT. M. B. DAVIS 


During the present year, the Texas Audubon Society probably doubled its 
activities, in some of the divisions of bird life, coming very near mastering 
the situation. We began the present year with a series of illustrated lectures, 
delivered in far west, middle west and central Texas, and we believe we accom- 
plished very great good. The annual columns of transitory birds, such as 
Robins, Plover and Curlew, were being crushed out, and very active measures 
were applied to the case. All that we could do, with the means at our disposal, 
was done, and during the present year our lectures have been delivered in all 
of the places at which the migrants halted during the winter season. 

I consider that the greatest achievement accomplished is the close affilia- 
tion we have made with the Texas Farmers’ Congress. Under the powerful 
patronage of that organization, we have been popularly received in all of the 
farmers’ institutes in the state. The effect of our active campaigning is plainly 
to be seen in the great increase in wild-bird life in the meadows, the forests 
and the fields, all over the state of Texas. 

In the early part of the present year, we lectured before the State Nursery- 
men’s Association, following that lecture up with lectures before the Corn 
Growers’ Association, the Cotton Planters’ Association and the Citrus Fruit 
Growers’ Association. Our lecturers have been warmly received wherever 
we have appeared. During the session of the Farmers’ Congress last July, 
Mrs. Davis and myself, with our stereopticon slides, charts and leaflets, 
bivouacked with the farmers and their wives on the spacious grounds of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. Not only did we lecture to the main 
body, but in all of the divisions of the Congress, as each division holds a meet- 
ing independent of the main body. 

Beginning in April last, we kept half a dozen gentlemen and ladies in the 
field lecturing for the protection of all bird life, but paying particular attention 
to the aigrette-bearing Heron. In a complete survey of a large area of the 
coast land, we located a colony of plume-bearing White Egrets, and also 
large colonies of other Herons. We ascertained that the lumbermen and 
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their families had taken great interest in the Snowy and the American Egrets. 
In the one small colony of plume-bearing Herons located in a marsh in Jasper 
county, we counted nearly forty members. These went through the breeding 
season undisturbed, about doubling their number by the time the breeding 
season was over. In Sabine county, we beheld a dance of Egrets. This small 
flock of big Herons remained on the breeding-grounds for a long time after 
their breeding was over. They appeared to select partners and to change 
corners, going through all the maneuvers of a county ball. There were very 
few of these birds, the males outnumbering the females, and this led to fierce 
combats. I do not know how much uncut lumber land is left in Texas, but it 
is disappearing rapidly, and it will be necessary to establish sanctuaries for 
the preservation of the Herons, or they will disappear, if for no other cause, 
from the clearing up of the forests and the draining of the marshes. The move 
for the establishment of bird sanctuaries has been started, and we believe 
that we shall have a donation of about fifty thousand acres of high-grade 
pine land, donated to us for the purpose of giving ample protection to these 
beautiful and fast-disappearing birds. 

Confining ourselves to no one division of the bird family, we are, never- 
theless, making a special fight for the Plovers, Curlews and other migrants. 
It is very likely that we shall be able to give the Robins excellent protection 
this winter. In the coast lands of Texas, the Robins reach here as early as 
October, but the great volume of their migration spreads over all Texas east 
of the tooth meridian of longitude, and all over the northern states of 
Mexico, later in the season. 

In addition to protection of birds, the Texas Audubon Society has worked 
hard to preserve a useful member of the lizard tribe, called the ‘horned toad.’ 
They may be ranked as among the best insect-destroyers in the world. Never- 
theless, the farmers and cattlemen have permitted them to be captured and 
sold in crate-load lots, leading inevitably to annihilation. The Secretary of the 
Texas Audubon Society made three surveys for the benefit of the horned toad, 
one in Shackelford, one in Jones, and the third in Lampasas county. It was 
ascertained that the little reptiles were diminishing at an awful rate. By 
publishing articles in the local newspapers at these points, and by writing 
innumerable letters to influential educators and to farmers, we managed to 
bring this horrible work to a halt. 

The ladies of Texas have organized against the use of what is known as 
metallized horned toads, adapted by the milliners, and forced into popularity 
as ornaments for buckles, and mounts for hat pins. Nothing that the Audubon 
Society has accomplished will prove of greater benefit in the southwest than 
the protection of the horned toad. Once, I have no doubt, in some localities, 
five hundred horned toads have been captured in a twenty-five acre lot. It 
has come to pass, through wanton destruction of the tribe, that it would now 
take a pretty large acreage to yield one hundred horned toads. 
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We are about to start out on a campaign for the organization of the Junior 
Audubon Clubs, and we believe we shall have better success in the future, 
because we have learned a great deal as to what is necessary to accomplish 
the purpose. The organization of these junior clubs will constitute the bulk 
of the work, for the present. 

The Mothers’ Congress and the State Educational Association are the 
next points where we will lecture with our pictures and our charts. Both 
these organizations have cordially invited the Audubon lecturers to appear 
before them. 


REPORT OF KATHARINE H. STUART 


It having been decided by the Virginia Audubon Society that the 
educational work was to be the first consideration, my energies have been 
largely spent in that direction, although the calls in all departments have 
been answered as far as time and strength would permit. 

It was necessary to secure the coéperation of our Board of Education 
and, with their consent, to bring before the teachers of the state the import- 
ance of conserving our game and non-game birds, and to show that the school- 
room was to be the battleground in which the war was to be waged and the 
victory won, by training the young to see that ‘the Bird in the bush is worth 
two in the hand.’ Through the courtesy of Mr. Eggleston, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, the opportunity was given me to address the teachers of 
the state, at the Annual Conference, held in Richmond, and, at the same 
time, to give out the “Announcements to Southern Teachers.” And thus 
was launched our first work, under the Sage Fund, for bird study in our 
schools. 

After the conference, I wrote to all the superintendents and principals of 
the schools, asking permission to visit and bring before the children our work. 
‘These letters were graciously received throughout the state, and the work 
has steadily increased, until it is safe to say there is not a school in Virginia 
where bird study is not a part of the class-work. 

It is interesting to note that Virginia stands first in Junior Audubon 
Classes, and great credit is due our energetic President, Mrs. W. E. Harris, 
and our efficient Secretary, Mrs. A. S. Buford, for the vast amount of work 
done by them at the Richmond office. The largest number of classes were 
organized in Lynchburg and Staunton. The largest single class was organized 
in Biggers School, Lynchburg, by Miss Nowlin, and has a membership of 
one hundred and sixteen. 

I have visited twenty-five counties, and given one hundred illustrated 
talks to thirty thousand teachers, school children and mixed audiences, since 
the first of the year. As Chairman of Conservation, Virginia Federation of 
‘Women’s Clubs, I visited all the clubs of the state, and secured prizes for our 
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children who wrote the best essays on our Virginia birds. A number of these 
were awarded on May 4. The work done by the club women in this line, 
under their able leader, Mrs. W. W. King, and their readiness to assist me 
at all times, has greatly aided the movement in the state. 

I have been in close touch with Mrs. Crocker and Mrs. Hornbrooke, 
representing the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, in all their splendid 
work for the Appalachian Bill and the Conservation of our Birds. We sent a 
petition to the New York Assembly, at their earnest request, during the late 
controversy over the plumage bill. 

In outside work, I gave a bird talk and outing to the children of Mill- 
brook, Dutchess County, N. Y., and did some work in the White Mountains, 
to arouse interest in the National Association. I am glad to do such work 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

The circular sent out to the Game Wardens, asking their codperation, 
and urging the winter feeding of wild birds, did vast good, and the results 
are shown in an increase of Wild Turkeys, and Bob-whites and other game 
birds. The school children were asked to make and put up bird-boxes, and 
hundreds have united in this work, thus increasing our Wrens and Bluebirds, 
which have been quite numerous this season. There are many “lunch-tables”’ 
in the old gardens, and the interest is great all over the Old Commonwealth 
in better protection for our bird life. Dr. William Plecher, a distinguished 
member of the State Board of Health, has done splendid work in the counties 
of Mecklenburg, Lunenburg, Brunswick and Greenville. He has given ninety 
lectures to ten or twelve thousand people. His work is “a labor of love,” and 
the thanks of our state is due him for his efforts in behalf of our “feathered 
brothers.”” Our Governor declared May 4, Audubon’s Birthday, Virginia 
Bird Day, and called on all the schools to observe it. This we regard as the 
best result of our efforts this year, and in this act Governor Mann has greatly 
endeared himself to all nature lovers, and we see a brighter day dawning for 
Virginia in bird protection. The day was beautifully observed all over the 
state, not as a holiday, but a day to study and know these feathered friends 
as our schools never knew them before. 

The increase of our song and insect-eating birds has been marked, espe- 
cially the Mockingbirds, flocks of them having been seen in Bedford county 
and other places; and they have appeared in historic gardens near our old 
town, where they have not been seen for thirty-five years. 

Our attention will be largely turned, during the winter, to getting a State 
Game Commission appointed. The time is ripe, and we feel sure that our 
next Legislature will better conditions on these lines. The Robin will be looked 
after by the children of the state, and we hope that he will be given his free- 
dom on the roth day of January, the birthday of our immortal Robert E. Lee, 
whose tenderness for his horse “Traveler,” and love for the birds make him— 
to quote from Dr. Stillman, President.of American Humane Association— 
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“an example for humanitarians, North and South.” The children of Virginia 
will ask that the Robin, the friend of their childhood, shall be taken off the 
game list. 


REPORT OF FRANCIS HARPER ON GARDINER’S 
ISLAND (N. Y.) BIRD COLONIES 


It was my pleasure to visit Gardiner’s Island, New York, during the past 
summer. My stay extended from June 8 to June 19, during part of which 
time I had as associates several enthusiastic bird-lovers from the neighbor- 
hood of New York. 

The colony of Common Terns located on the beach and the marsh at the 
south end of the island numbered about 200 individuals. This is apparently 
an increase since 1908, when I estimated the number at 150. The colony may 
include one or two pairs of Roseate Terns, since I noted several of these birds 
in the immediate vicinity. The entire colony seems to be perfectly free from 
molestation of any sort. About seven or eight pairs of Piping Plover also 
breed at this end of the island. 

On June 18, I spent most of the day at Cortright Island. This is a sandy 
strip, about half a mile long, which was formed only six or eight years ago, 
and lies just off the south end of Gardiner’s Island. A vigorous colony of birds 
is located here. Perhaps 500 to 600 Common Terns and from five to ten pairs 
of Roseate Terns breed on the island, not to mention several Fish Hawks, 
Piping Plover, and Spotted Sandpipers. I noticed two or three dead Common 
Terns, but found no other evidence that the birds were disturbed in 
any way. 

We were told by the fishermen that several hundred Terns nest around 
the old fortifications on Gardiner’s Point, at the north end of the island, but 
we did not have an opportunity to visit the place. The fishermen also stated 
that a considerable number of eggs had been taken there in previous years. 

In spite of statements to the effect that the Fish Hawks of the island are 
not increasing, my impression is that they are now more numerous than in 
1908; an impression also shared by my companion, Mr. Howard H. Cleaves, 
who accompanied me. For instance, from a single vantage point I counted 
thirty-five nests. Full twenty nests built on the ground or boulders are to 
be found on Gardiner’s and Cortright Islands. 

There is a large and flourishing colony of Night Herons near Tobacco Lot 
Pond. It was found to contain 200 or more birds. Several Great Blue Herons 
were also noted here. We saw five or six Short-eared Owls almost daily near 
the south end of Gardiner’s Island. 

Mr. Cleaves recorded fifty-one species of birds on Gardiner’s Island during 
the course of his stay, which extended over a period of seven days, beginning 
June 8. 
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REPORT OF HOWARD H. CLEAVES ON VIRGINIA 
COAST COLONIES 


In company with Mr. Francis Harper, I left New York on the night of 
July 24, 1911, at nine o’clock, and at eight o’clock on the following morning 
we were on Cobb’s Island, Virginia. Immediately after breakfast, we set out for 
a section of the marsh back of the Cobb’s Isiand Club House, where Mr. 
George Isdell, the proprietor, assured us that we should find Laughing Gulls 
nesting. 

The colony behind the club house we found to be a very small one, being 
made up of perhaps not more than a dozen pairs. After some searching, we 


GATHERING SEA-BIRD EGGS FOR FOOD ON COBB’S ISLAND, VIRGINIA 
Photographed by Howard H. Cleaves 


succeeded in locating several nests, most of which had been wrecked, appar- 
ently by flood tides. We were informed that the main colony of Laughing 
Gulls was farther to the north, but we did not have time to visit this area. 
Mr. {sdell also told us that the Black Skimmers nested in the northern section 
of the island, in small numbers. 

On the morning of July 26, we were transferred from Cobb’s Island to 
Wreck Island, several miles distant, where we camped on the open sand-dunes, 
until Friday, July 30, studying and photographing the Black Skimmers that 
were attempting to nest there. 
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Upon approaching the colony, we were of the opinion that each bird of 
the solid masses seen was standing over her nest; but we soon came to the con- 
clusion that this massing was simply one of the social traits of the Skimmer, 
for, shortly after a bunch of birds was disturbed, a few individuals would settle 
on the sand, and about this nucleus would reassemble the entire company. 

We had not far to search to find our first Skimmer’s nest, but, considering 
the numbers of birds present, we were highly disappointed in not discovering 
greater numbers of nests as our search progressed. There were scores of depres- 
sions in the sand that were evidently the deserted nests of birds. The reason 
for this was brought forcibly to our notice the next morning, for, just.as we 
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BLACK SKIMMER EGGS GATHERED BY EGGERS ON COBB’S ISLAND, VIRGINIA 
Photographed by Howard H. Cleaves 


were preparing breakfast, we observed a very much perturbed cloud of birds 
above the southern portion of the island, and presently we made out the forms 
of three men walking about as they advanced toward us, stooping at frequent 
intervals to pick up the eggs of the ‘Flood Gulls,’ as the Skimmers are locally 
called. Through our field-glasses we could make out that one of the party 
carried a basket, in which all three men were depositing their finds. 

On approaching the trio we found the ‘eggers’ to be quiet, congenial fel- 
lows, who had no more scruples about robbing the ‘Gulls’ of their eggs than any 
one might have about gathering the eggs of the barnyard fowl or collecting 
apples in an orchard. Egging had been indulged in for generations—fathers, 
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grandfathers and great-grandfathers had probably egged on these sandy 
stretches—and the tendency to do so in the present generation was as inherent 
as the inclination to eat three meals per day. 

Not the slightest objection was raised to photographic operations, and no 
backwardness was displayed in answering any questions with which we chose 
to ply our new acquaintances, They had come all the way from Chincoteague 
by boat,—in fact were on a several days’ cruise, principally for the purpose 
of gathering eggs. Where did they sell the eggs? Never sold an egg, had barely 
enough for family use. How many eggs were in the basket? Oh, about 550, 
counting those of the ‘strikers,’ (Common Terns). We now noticed that a 
considerable number of Terns’ eggs were mixed in with those of the Skimmers. 

There is a widespread erroneous opinion among the people of this coast 
that eggs can be legally taken until July 4. 

As the eggers came within a few rods of our tent, they decided to retrace 
their steps and board their boat, fortunately leaving the area north of the 
camp undisturbed. 

The following day a party of six men and boys came ashore in a small 
boat and began to search for eggs in the area that the previous party had left 
untouched for our convenience. The new comers were immediately approached 
and with very little trouble were persuaded to ‘egg’ to the south of the camp.” 
No mention was made of the fact that this very region had been gone over 
very thoroughly the day before. Much to our surprise, these men came back 
with nearly half a pail full of eggs—about 150 in all. This demonstrated how 
the poor birds, undismayed by their previous experience, had, within twenty- 
four hours, done much to replace their stolen treasures. 

One member of this party told me that sometimes egging is carried on 
until the first of August, and even after that date many of the birds persevere 
and succeed in rearing young. Said this same man, “If the eggs were not 
taken, the Gulls would get so thick you couldn’t live here.” This, however, 
was a mere speculation on his part, and he had no idea of trying the experi- 
ment of leaving the birds unmolested. They very generously offered us some 
Skimmer eggs for our breakfast. “Pick out twenty-five or thirty of them to 
fry,” they said; but we declined. 

When we first landed on Wreck Island, I should have imagined that there 
were at least five or six hundred Skimmers there; but they seemed to drift 
away as the days passed, until there were perhaps only three or four hundred 
birds there when we left. 

The Common Terns were not found to colonize on Wreck Island, as on 
Gardiner’s Island, New York. Their nests were more scattered, the greater 
number being distributed along the beach on the debris just behind the ordi- 
nary high-water mark. Of Gull-billed Terns, there were apparently none on 
Wreck Island, although we were certain of a few Forster’s Terns. One Piping 
Plover, two or three Hudsonian Curlews which we were told were already 
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back from the nesting-grounds in the north, one or two Oyster-catchers and 
two Turnstones were seen while we were on Cobb’s and Wreck Islands. 

On July 31, we visited Smith’s Island, situated about fifteen miles south 
of Cobb’s Island. Here we also made the acquaintance of Captain Hitchins, 
of the Life-Saving Station situated there. At his suggestion, we were taken 
in a launch to Little Isaac’s Island, two miles to the south, where we found 
Skimmers in an undisturbed condition. To be conservative, I should say 
that there were seven or eight hundred here, and also two hundred Common 
Terns. One Oyster-catcher was noted by Mr. Harper, and two Black Terns 
by the writer. On our way to Smith’s Island, in the morning, we had noted 
one or two Gull-billed Terns. On the Isaac’s—or Little Isaac’s, as it is some- 
times called—we found a Skimmer’s nest containing four eggs; evidence that 
these birds had been left entirely to themselves. 


REPORT OF P. B. PHILIPP ON BIRD ISLAND, 
ORANGE LAKE, FLORIDA, 1911 


Bird Island, recently purchased by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, is the breeding home of probably the largest colony of Herons left 
- in Florida. It is situated in the southeastern part of the lake, a mile from the 
mainland, and close to the Atlantic Coast Line Railway at Orange Lake 
Station. Located as it is in one of the most thickly settled parts of the state, 
it offers a far better chance for suitable protection than most of the breeding 
colonies in Florida. 

Bird Island covers about thirty-six acres, nine of which are, in an ordinary 
season, dry and grown up with a dense central growth of willow trees and 
bushes, with an outer growth of low elder. The remainder of the island is a 
wet marsh, covered with a heavy growth of rank grass and edged with lilies. 
Close to the main island are two similar smaller ones—Saw Grass Island 
of twenty-five acres, and Red Bird of five acres. Scattered about in the Lake, 
which here is very marshy, with many patches of lilies and rushes, are 
several large nameless ‘tussocks,’ or grassy, floating islands, all rich in bird 
life. 

Our party camped on the shores of the lake, from May 4 to May 12, and 
the entire time was given to an investigation of the conditions on the is.ands 
and immediate neighboring territory, the results of which may be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

On Bird Island, the subjoined species were found breeding, the numbers 
given being, for the most part, based on actual inhabited nests found and 
counted: 

White Ibis.—This species forms the major part of the bird population of 
the island. They were nesting all over the island in the willow bushes, wherever 
the sticks were large enough to support a nest. Based on a count of nests in 
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two different parts of the island, we estimated there were 4,000 pairs of birds 
breeding. Nesting was well completed, most of the nests containing the 
usual three eggs. No young were seen. This species is increasing very fast, 
and this is the cause, the warden thinks, of some of the other Herons leaving 
the island. 

Glossy Ibis—This species, because of its rarity, is the most interesting 
of the birds of the vicinity. Six nests were found on Bird Island, and 
three on Saw Grass Island, the latter being found by the warden after 
our departure. At the time of our arrival, nesting had just begun, the nests 


WHITE IBIS, ORANGE LAKE, FLORIDA ROOKERY 
Photographed by P. B. Philipp ‘ 


found having incomplete sets of eggs, this Ibis being the latest of the birds 
on the island to nest. The Glossy Ibis is extremely liable to be broken up 
by Fish Crows, four of the nests found by the writer being thus destroyed. 
Fortunately, the birds again nested, and all, according to the warden, suc- 
ceeded in raising broods of young. By next season, a fine colony should be 
established. 

American Egret.—At the time of our visit there were 12 occupied nests of 
this species on Bird Island, containing eggs. More birds than the 12 nests 
would account for were seen, but, owing to the dense brush in which they were 
nesting, it was very difficult to find all the nests. After we left, a large number 
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of Egrets came into the island, which the warden thinks were from a colony 
which had been broken up in another part of the state. These birds brought 
the total of pairs up to 66 on Bird Island, and 16 on Saw Grass Island, forming 
the nucleus of a fine colony which should be larger another year. 

Snowy Egret——The Snowy Egrets were well advanced in their nesting, 
most of the nests found having young birds just hatched. On Bird Island 
we found 18 nests, which number was increased to 57 by the warden in his 
later trips around the island. Four nests were found on Saw Grass Island, 
and 30 on Red Bird, making a total of at least 91 pairs of Snowy Egrets on 
the three islands, most of which successfully raised young. 
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GLOSSY IBIS, MALE, FEMALE AND FOUR YOUNG, ORANGE LAKE, FLORIDA, ROOKERY 
Photographed by O. E. Baynard 


Reddish Egret.—One pair of this now too uncommon Egret was found on 
Bird Island, and the nest, containing four eggs, was located. The birds were 
nesting in the colony of Egrets in the central part of the island, and both birds 
were seen at the nest while photographing an Egret. 

Little Blue Heron—Next to the White Ibis, the Little Blue Heron is the 
most numerous of the species nesting on the island, their number being esti- 
mated at 2,500 pairs. The nesting was well advanced, most of the birds 
having young in various stages of growth, though a few nests with eggs were 
found. About 1,000 more pairs were nesting on Saw Grass Island. 

Louisiana Heron.—This Heron in numbers comes next to the Little Blue. 
About 1,000 pairs was the estimate of the number nesting in the lower bushes 
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around the edge of the island. On Saw Grass, 50 more pairs were nesting, 
and on the “tussocks” between Bird Island and Red Bird Island, a hundred 
odd further pairs were observed, all nesting. The Louisianas had young 
birds in various stages of growth. 

W ater-Turkey.—160 pairs were breeding on Bird Island, and about 200 
pairs on Saw Grass Island. The nests were completed and laying had 
begun. 

Other species nesting on or close to the island were: Little Green Heron, 
60 pairs on Bird Island and 30 pairs on Saw Grass Island; Black Crowned 
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FEMALE WATER-TURKEY, ORANGE LAKE, FLORIDA, ROOKERY 
Photographed by P. B. Philipp 


Night Heron, 25 pairs; Yellow Crowned Night Heron, 25 pairs; Least Bittern, 
6 or 8 pairs nesting in the marsh about the island; Wood Duck, 1 pair; Purple 
Gallinule, abundant; Florida Gallinule, common; Florida Red-winged Black- 
bird, abundant; Boat-tailed Grackle, abundant; King Rail, 2 pairs; Prairie 
Warbler, 5 pairs. 

Altogether, on the three islands, we estimated a bird population of approx- 
imately 10,000 pairs.. This estimate is an exceedingly conservative one, the 
actual number of birds probably being much in excess of the figures given. 

The colony is, therefore, one of the largest in the state, and numbers 
among its inhabitants some of the birds whose names are rapidly becoming 
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memories. Every effort should be made suitably to protect it. Its situation, 
and the sympathy of the people in the neighborhood, should make it a very 
easy matter to afford such protection, and I cannot advise too strongly that the 
Audubon Society concentrate its efforts on this spot. The colonies, or what are 
left of the colonies, in the southern part of the state—in the Big Cypress, the 
Everglades, and the Keys,—are so situated that it is almost impossible to 
give them any protection. Here, at Orange Lake, there is room for the colony 
to grow. Birds from other colonies which have been broken up drift in here, 
and there is every reason to believe that, with a little attention, a colony can 
be established which would be a monument to the National Association and 
one of the sights of Florida. Certainly no better chance will ever be offered. 


LITTLE BLUE HERONS AND NEST, ORANGE LAKE, FLORIDA, ROOKERY 
Photographed by P. B. Philipp 


State Audubon Reports 


STATE AUDUBON REPORTS 


California.—The past year has been a busy one for our Society, with most 
satisfactory results. 

Early in October, Miss Gretchen L. Libby, our School Secretary, again 
took up the work so successfully carried on by her the year before. This 
educational work was given financial assistance by a gift of $250 by Mrs. 
Russell Sage. The past year being a legislative one, it became necessary for 
Miss Libby to leave the school work and go to Sacramento, to look after our 
interests there. She spent the greater part of February and March in legis- 
lative work. Early in the session, a bill was introduced in the Assembly to 
remove protection from the Meadowlark. Later, it was amended by its author, 
and made to apply only to certain of the valley counties. In the end, it was 
defeated in the Assembly by a vote of 49 to 23, thanks to the untiring efforts 
of Miss Libby and the many friends of this Society. Another adverse bill, 
introduced in the Senate, aimed to take protection from the Kingfisher, 
Grebe, Tern, Night Heron, Pelican, Bittern, and Cormorant. This was an 
especially dangerous measure, as it would have made possible the wholesale 
slaughter of Grebes and Terns for millinery purposes. This bill was amended 
in Committee and never came up for final passage. 

A law was enacted, dividing the state into six game districts. This makes it 


possible to arrange the open seasons in different districts in such a way as to 
avoid much killing of game birds during the nesting season. While, hereto- 
fore, in Southern California, the Dove season opened July 15, while the birds 
were still nesting, it does not now open until September 1. The season for 
the Valley Quail is limited to one month in the Sixth District, which will 
give these splendid birds a chance to increase in certain sections where they 


are now scarce. 

At the close of the legislative session, Miss Libby severed her official con- 
nection with this Society and accepted the position of Educational Assistant 
with the State Fish and Game Commission, and has continued the work on 
practically the same lines as heretofore. During the year, she visited 15 coun- 
ties, 40 towns, 114 schools; gave 242 talks to 17,450 people. 

Though a few milliners in the state have been offering for sale plumes 
of the Snowy Egret and Grebes’ breasts, it has, on the whole, been ignorance 
as to the law, rather than a desire on their part to evade it. I believe, as a rule, 
the milliners of California are not averse to the present law. 

This year, a very good “Bird and Arbor Day” booklet was issued by State 
Superintendent Hyatt, much of the material being supplied by the Audubon 
Society. 

During the year, a most important undertaking has been successfully 
launched by W. Leon Dawson, author of “Birds of Washington” and “Birds 
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of Ohio,”’ assisted by the Cooper Ornithological Club of California. It is Mr. 
Dawson’s intention to spend five years in studying the birds of the state, 
and in writing “The Birds of California,” in three superb volumes. The 
work will be illustrated by colored paintings of birds by Allen Brooks, by 
photographs and photogravures. 

Our work was given an impetus by the presence, in May, of Dr. Henry 
Oldys, who gave his splendid lecture on “Bird Notes’ before enthusiastic 
audiences.—Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, Secretary. 


Connecticut.—The report of the Connecticut Society, during the past 
year, is one of generalities rather than of detail. The membership has steadily 
increased, but that alone does not indicate the widespread influence that has 
been extended, resulting as it has in many bands of bird protectionists, who 
have organized for similar work without technically joining the Society. 

This widespread sentiment has so permeated the state that at last it has 
been possible to pass a legislative bill curbing and regulating the taking of 
birds and eggs by collectors,—a much-needed measure; as, in many cases in 
this state, as elsewhere, the term “scientific collector” can be interpreted to 
read “commercial trader,” and, even in the best sense, there is no reason 
for allowing the most ardent non-commercial scientific collector to become an 
exterminator. 

Certain methods of interesting school children have undergone a change. 
Ten years ago, the traveling-lecture outfits, with colored slides and easily 
manipulated oil-lanterns, were one of our most potent teachers; but, with the 
great improvement in method—the introduction of moving-picture shows— 
even in very small towns, the pictures thrown by the oil-lantern have lost 
their hold in a great measure. In lieu of adding to these outfits, we find it 
better to build up the traveling libraries, increase the circulation of the colored 
bird charts that were originated by the Massachusetts Society, and start a 
widespread campaign for the distribution of the leaflets issued by the- National 
Association. 

To touch and possess are very strong instincts, and a leaflet in the hand 
often proves of tenfold greater influence than the picture on the screen, that 
must vanish before it can be completely possessed, even by memory. It is 
not too much to hope that in time we may thus reach every free school in the 
state, and we expect, during the coming year, not only to add a bound 
volume of the leaflets to each of our circulating libraries, but to send with 
each a set of the separate leaflets, to be given to pupils who show special 
interest. 

A large measure of the success of the Connecticut Society is owed to the 
intelligent codperation of the State Board of Education, and to the officials 
of the Fish and Game Commission, as well. There are ultra-sentimentalists 
who think that the Audubon Societies should begin and end their efforts 
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with the protection of song birds. Connecticut has always stood for the 
conservative middle course of fair play and fair game-bird laws for the sports- 
men, and we do not forget that it is the result of the gun-license law that 
makes it possible to put wardens in the field, who also extend their protection 
to the non-game birds.—Mrs. MaBet Oscoop Wricut, President. 


District of Columbia.—Since our last report, we have had several out- 
ings, or field meetings—one to observe the fall migrations under the leader- 
ship of Professor Bartsch, another to the Zoélogical Park with Dr. Theodore 
Palmer as our leader, and five or six walks this spring with several leaders for 
each outing. One of our spring walks was arranged especially for our Juniors, 
—that is, members of our Society under eighteen years of age. 

This spring, the outings were, of course, free to members of the Society, 
but, owing to their growing popularity and tendency to deteriorate into mere 
picnics, we charged non-members fifty cents for the five walks. We found 
that this plan worked well. On each walk we had three or more competent 
leaders, members of the Biological Survey, and others, so that those attend- 
ing were divided into small groups; in that way, we felt that the walks this 
spring were much more instructive and satisfactory than in the past. Our 
walks were attended by a total of 97 persons, and 103 varieties of birds were 
seen; the most unusual, perhaps, being six individuals of the Cape May War- 
blers, seen May 13. 

Our spring outings were preceded by our annual bird-study classes. As 
a number of the public school teachers usually attend these classes, we were 
allowed the free use of several rooms in one of the large school buildings. Our 
enrollment was seventy-one (71), of whom thirty-four (34) were members of 
our Society. 

We also had a number of extremely interesting lectures during the winter. 
Our membership continues about the same, a few dropping out and others 
taking their places. 

We have continued the issuing of “Current Items of Interest,’ under the 
able editorship of Mr. Henry Oldys. Copies of these leaflets have been sent 
to the secretaries of all the state societies, and will be sent to any others who 
will notify the Secretary of their desire to see them; or they will be forwarded 
to other societies, at the rate of five hundred copies for four dollars ($4.00), 
if sent to one address.—Miss HELEN P. Cuixps, Secretary. 


Florida.—The Florida Audubon Society held its tenth annual meeting 
on March 28, 1911. Hf each year, as we present our report to the Association, 
we feel a certain amount of discouragement in not showing greater results, 
we would ask the members of the Association to review these ten years and 
observe, throughout the state, the change of attitude among Floridians regard- 
ing bird protection. We meet in this bird-land of Florida obstacles that require 
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Herculean strength to overthrow, yet the state which should listen to our 
suggestions for its benefit turns to us a deaf ear. 

All laws regarding licenses should be revised, especially that for “scientific 
purpose;’’ no birds, or skins of birds, taken under any form of license should 
be used for trade; no association, society or person, outside the state of Florida, 
should have the right to issue any form of license or permit for shooting or 
collecting birds, their skins, plumage or eggs, in Florida. The object of our 
Society is thus defeated, as numbers of birds are taken every year under 
various pretexts, to enrich public or private collections, as well as for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Recently, a bill presented by Senator Williams, of Tallahassee, was lost 
in the Legislature. This bill was “to provide for re-adjustment of all licenses, 
to regulate closed seasons for game birds, and to provide means for deriving 
a revenue therefrom ; to provide for the appointment of a game, fish and 
forest commissioner, also deputy commissioner, game wardens and game 
reserves.’’ The importance of this bill from an economic standpoint, if for 
no other reason, should have claimed the attention of the Legislature. 

The work of the Society has been carried on successfully by Mrs. L. P. 
Bronson, Treasurer, and Mrs. I. Vanderpool, Secretary. We here publicly 
acknowledge our indebtedness to these officers for their efficient and faithful 
service since the foundation of the Society. Our membership list numbers 
1,500. Charts, leaflets, summaries of laws, bulletins and drawing materials 
have been distributed with good results. We could accomplish much more 
definite work with a larger income. Mr. and Mrs. Kirk Munroe made an 
occasion of interest when three book-prizes were presented from the Florida 
Audubon Society to the children at Cocoanut Grove. A Band of Mercy 
under Mrs. Crosby, at San Mateo, has been founded. Meetings have been 
held at Mantec, Ocala, and by the auxiliary at St. Petersburg under its effi- 
cient President, Mrs. Tippetts. Mrs. Roe successfully carries on the 
auxiliary at Port Orange. The Bird Preservation Committee of the 
Federation of Florida Women’s Clubs have greatly extended their work. 
“Bird Day” has been observed very generally by the clubs, and many schools 
have given us reports of “Bird Day” exercises. Three prizes of two dollars 
each were given for compositions about birds, and four more were given for 
bird study to pupils of the Robert Hungerford School (colored) at Eatonville. 
At the Orange County State Fair, held in February at Orlando, space was 
given for an exhibit from the Florida Audubon Society. Mrs. Haden, of the 
Executive Committee, and Mrs. I. Vanderpool, Secretary, were in attendance 
to explain the work of the Society and many leaflets were distributed. The 
thanks of the Society should be extended to the “Times Union’ and the 
press of the state, and to the Southern Express Company. 

Through the interest of Mr. Oscar Baynard, an island in Orange Lake, 
where there were rookeries, was purchased by the National Association as 
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a reserve, and Mr. Baynard was made warden. A bill prohibiting ‘the shoot- 
ing of live birds as targets” was passed by the Legislature. Florida may 
congratulate itself on this humane advance. In May, reports were received 
that ‘soo birds, with their backs torn off for aigrette plumes,” had been found 
at a rookery. A recent London “Times” says: “the game protectors of the 
City of New York report that they are unable as yet (since June 30) to find 
any aigrettes for sale in that city.” It may be pertinent to ask, how is one to 
account for the increasing amount of aigrette plumes now ornamenting women’s. 
hats all over the United States? 

Mr. James Buckland of London, in his pamphlet “Pros and Cons of the 
Plumage Bill,’ says, when deploring the extermination of plumage birds: 
“Thirty years ago, there were millions of White Herons breeding in the United 
States; today, nothing remains of those vast hosts but a few colonies rigidly 
guarded by armed wardens. Their practical extermination was due to their 
slaughter in the millinery interest, and to no other cause whatever. The 
same may be said of the white wings of the Egrets of China.” To Venezuela, 
Mr. Buckland says, the eye of the plume hunter was next turned, and in 1908 
2,839 kilos, which represent 1,500,000 plumes of the aigrette (such as womer 
wear on hats), were exported. To produce a kilo (1 kilo is approximately two 
pounds) of small plumes, 870 birds have to be killed, an appalling fact, when 
one realizes that, besides the mutilated and dying 870 large birds, countless. 
numbers of small birds are left starving in the nests. And all this cruelty is. 
for what? Simply to satisfy woman’s heedless vanity, and love of feathered 
adornment. Our Society would suggest that this subject be made of the 
first importance at the next International Congress for bird preservation.— 
Mrs. Kincsmitt Marrs, Chairman of Executive Committee of the Florida 
Audubon Society. 


Illinois.—The continued illness of Mr. Dutcher, President of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, makes bird-lovers work with sad hearts; 
though it brings the desire to make even greater efforts to carry on the work 
that owes so much to him. 

The membership of our State Society has been increased by 31 adults 
and 1,877 junior members. In addition to this increase and in response to an 
appeal, about 40 of our former members have joined the ranks of those wha 
pay the annual dues of one dollar. 

Three illustrated lectures were kept on the road during part of the year. 
Our sets of pictures and libraries, however, are not so popular. We have 
sent out 919 leaflets. These, and the lectures, have to do the missionary work 
throughout the state. They are good workers, but we greatly need a “real, 
live missionary,” to travel through the state and talk to schools, clubs, Far- 
mers’ Institutes, etc. Out of our 102 counties, there are 12, largely in the 
southern and southwestern portion of the state, which make no response to 
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our efforts. Probably our Humane Education Law will help the birds, where 
an appeal makes no visible impression. 

We have again prepared and sent out, in connection with the Woman’s 
Outdoor League, a programme for Arbor and Bird Day, of which 5,000 
copies were printed, 3,000 being sent to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Part of our last year’s work was the placing of portfolios of 
leaflets, loosely fastened together, in libraries and other public places. We 
have now twelve more such portfolios to be placed. We hope gradually to 
extend this work throughout the state. 

One of our directors has been constituted a committee of one to bring 
us into closer touch with Farmers’ Institute work, and we are considering 
the placing of the County Secretaries on our regular mailing list, as well as 
all clubs who wish to be in touch with our work and are willing to pay an annual 
membership fee. 

The new state law of New York in relation to plumage, which took effect 
July 1, has been watched with some interest in Chicago. The question of the 
possibility of a similar law for Illinois has been much discussed. Unfortu- 
nately, the work of our Game Commissioner has been hampered by lack of 
funds, owing to some question connected with state appropriations. Our 
present law needs little change to be sufficient. 

Our annual meeting, April 29, was a successful one as to attendance, and 
we had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Henry Oldys’ excellent lecture and 
charming bird songs. Our former directors were reélected, with the exception 
of Mrs. John V. Farwell, Jr., and Rev. George B. Pratt, who were among 
the charter directors of the Society. Mrs. Farwell, who had much to do 
with the organization of the Society, was made Vice-President. 

Our financial showing was excellent, our receipts for the year being $687.67 
and our expenses $425.75. Our active membership list, members now paying 
one dollar a year, now includes 295 names. This list changes every year, 
but gradually grows longer, in spite of many losses each year. 

Slowly, but surely, the work grows, our mission being largely to induce 
people to stop and see the birds and listen to their songs. When we can do 
that, the birds can be trusted to “convert many from the error of their ways.” 
—Mary Drummonn, Secretary. 


Indiana.—In carrying on the work of the Society for the year ror, the 
policy decided upon at the organization has been closely followed. 

The educational work has been conducted through lectures and talks in 
the schools, through articles in the newspapers, by lending the Audubon 
slides which are the property of the Society to various clubs for special talks 
in different parts of the state. 

The Society has encouraged and kept in touch with the bird-study clubs 
in various parts of the state. While most of these clubs are organized primarily 
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for the study of nature, they are strong factors in maintaining, after it is 
aroused: as well as in arousing, a public sentiment not only in nature study 
but in bird protection. 

Before it was realized by the watchers of legislation last winter, the Legis- 
lature passed a law offering a bounty on Crows’ heads and various Hawks, and 
also on the eggs. It was too late to prevent the passage of the law, but it was 
not too late to show the legislators that the law was a vicious one. Hence, 
these gentlemen did not provide any way of paying the bounty and, as none 
had been provided in the law itself, no serious harm has been done. In a few 
cases, men have presented themselves at the county court houses with a supply 
of Crows’ heads, to be told that no bounty could be paid, as no means had been 
provided for the payment. 

The annual meeting of the Society at Crawfordsville, this spring, was a 
specially helpful one. Besides four sessions held in the High School Auditorium, 
and fully attended, bird talks were given in all the schools of Crawfordsville. 
A new and attractive feature of the annual meeting was the session on Satur- 
day morning at six-thirty o’clock, when a number of groups of people inter- 
ested in field study went, with a competent leader, to the fields and woods, 
and found the birds “at home.’”—FLorENcE A. Howe, Secretary. 


Iowa.—The work of the Iowa Audubon Society, which is, in many respects, 
a repetition of former years, was carried on largely by correspondence, with 


headquarters in Waterloo. 

Many earnest workers are located throughout the state, and the officers 
are greatly indebted to teachers and directors in public schools and colleges, 
where the economic value of birds is being taught. 

We have been ably represented at the board meetings of the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs by several enthusiastic workers, among whom are 
Dr. Margaret Clark, Waterloo, member of the Public Health Committee 
of the State and General Federation; Miss Maime Weller, Nashua, Chairman 
of the Conservation Committee; Mrs. W. B. Small, Waterloo, member of the 
Conservation Committee; Mrs. James B. Diver, Keokuk, prominent worker 
in club-life. 

A report of the work was given by our President, Mrs. Small, at the last 
biennial meeting of federated clubs. During the year, she has accomplished 
much good by circulating the slides and lectures presented to the Audubon 
Society by Mrs. Hamand, of Schaler. These slides are in almost constant 
demand. 

The history and records of the Iowa Audubon Society have been compiled 
by the Secretary, so that all who are interested may see at a glance how the 
work is conducted. This pamphlet contains a brief history of past work, 
articles of incorporation, constitution and by-laws, a list of the common birds 
of Iowa, by Prof. Charles R. Keyes, Mount Vernon, Iowa, and the laws for 
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the protection of non-game birds. This, with other literature, is sent to all 
new members and others upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 

The Secretary once more had the pleasure of attending the National 
Conservation Congress as a delegate from. the federated clubs. The time 
allotted to the report of the Audubon Society was limited, and the message 
given necessarily brief. 

Because of the yearly loss to our agricultural products, through the depre- 
dations of insects, it is essential that the study of bird protection be taken up 
in earnest. 

Valuable service has been rendered to our Society by John R. Spurrell, 
President of the local Society at Wall Lake, who is keeping in touch with 
legislation at Des Moines, so that existing laws for the protection of bird life 
may not be repealed or adversely amended. 

We are endeavoring to interest the State Game Warden, George W. Lin- 
coln, of Cedar Rapids, in the enforcement of laws to protect non-game birds 
of Iowa. These laws are still openly violated by women of fashion, who wear 
bird plumage, and by milliners, who persist in selling this ornamentation; 
both classes are equally guilty. It should be generally understood that, with 
few exceptions, all non-game birds are protected by law. 

The Iowa Audubon Society was organized at Keokuk in 1898, and feder- 
ated with Iowa Women’s Clubs in May, 1909.—JANE Parrott, Secretary. 


Kansas.—Drastic changes in the game laws of Kansas were made by the 
Legislature of 1911. The protection of non-game birds has been achieved, 
in effect, without the adoption of the model Audubon Society law, modified 
to meet local conditions, which was fathered by this Society through two 
Legislatures. This was brought about largely by a better understanding of 
the subject, as a result of much educational work during the previous two 
years, superbly reinforced by the immense prestige of L. L. Dyche, Professor 
of Natural History in Kansas University and acting Game Warden. We find 
that 299 species of birds perform a beneficent economic service to the people 
of Kansas; a very large proportion of this number are non-game birds that 
were without protection under the old laws, and the efforts of this Society were 
centered in legislative protection to them, rather than in changes in the game- 
bird phases. Of the total number of 355 species that visit this state, there are 
really but three species that are more destructive than useful; hence, the 
importance of protection to outlawed birds, about which the old game laws 
were absolutely silent. At Professor Dyche’s suggestion, the wording was 
changed to include the useful species. While there is a disposition on the part 
of some hunters to question the wisdom of the amended laws as regards game 
birds, and to criticise the Game Warden’s opinions of good and bad birds, and 
fish, it is the general opinion of those familiar with the subject of conserva- 
tion of the natural resources of Kansas that Governor Stubbs’ judgment was 
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wise when he influenced action looking to the services of a man of such wide 
experience as the present Game Warden, to administer that important office. 
The elimination of the Mourning Dove as a game bird, and the reduction 
in the size of bag of game birds in open season, have resulted in dissatisfac- 
tion in some portions of the state, which may be brought before some later 
Legislature, but it is believed that the large number of seed-eating and insec- 
tivorous birds that were formerly outlawed will never again be cut off the 
protected list, whatever the action in regard to game birds. And, in this one 
respect, the work of this Society has been eminently successful. 

Through the efforts of Professor Thomas J. Headlee, Entomologist of the 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, and a Director in this Society, 
the article mentioned in our last report was published in the interest of agri- 
cultural education by the College Extension Department, under Mr. J. H. 
Miller. The edition comprised 25,000 copies, which were sent to all the School 
Districts and Farmers’ Institutes of the state. Copies were also mailed by 
this Society to persons throughout the United States, Canada and some 
European countries. This document, being the first of the kind in Kansas. 
to cover such a comprehensive field, is regarded as a very important publi- 
cation of the Society, and furnishes facts and figures that will materially aid 
our advance work. Six copies were mailed to the parent Society, and we still 
have a goodly number on hand for distribution—RicHarp H. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary. 


Kentucky.—The Kentucky Audubon Society was organized January 28, 
1911, with eighteen charter members (this number was later increased to 
eighty-four), with officers as follows: Prof. James H. Gardner, President; 
Miss Mary L. Didlake, Vice-President, and Mr. V. K. Dodge, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Meetings are held regularly on the first Saturday afternoon in each month. 
Systematical study of birds was inaugurated and pursued diligently during 
the spring migratory season. A vigorous campaign of education has been 
carried on principally among the school children of nearby counties. The 
work of the committee in this regard is shown in the remarkable list of Junior 
Audubon Classes. These classes, at the end of the Junior fiscal year, June 1, 
totaled one hundred and eight, with a membership of 1,475, placing Kentucky 
third in the list of southern states. 

Work has been started on a campaign to organize auxiliary societies in 
every county of the state. A letter is being prepared to each of the county 
school superintendents of the 119 counties in Kentucky. This will set forth 
the objects of the National Society, and the plan or organization of the State 
Society, the County Auxiliary and the Junior Classes. Along with the letter 
will be sent a copy of our Constitution and By-Laws, copies of the National 
Association Leaflets, including Special No. 22, a copy of bird studies pursued 
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by our local members, with program of bird walks, a return stamped envelope, 
blank reply letter, copy of State Law relating to song and insectivorous birds, 
and a revised check-list of the birds of Kentucky. 

In other words, the work of the Kentucky Society, the coming year, will 
be almost exclusively to educate people of this state to love and protect birds.— 
V. K. Donce, Secretary. 


Maine.—The work of the year has been educational and legislative. Lec- 
tures were given by Mrs. P. Abbott, a local Secretary, before schools, literary 
clubs and charitable institutions, and much interest was awakened. 

Public hearings before the Legislative Committee and Inland Fisheries 
and Game Committees were attended by the State Secretary. In the con- 
tests for the passage of beneficial measures, we won eight important victories. 
A list of these new laws is given on page 175 of Brrp-LorE for May—June, 1911. 

In July, the writer accompanied Secretary Pearson, of the National Asso- 
ciation, on a trip of inspection to the Audubon Wardens on the Maine Coast, 
and the bird colonies which they guard.—Artuur H. Norton, Secretary. 


Maryland.—lIn every effort to secure the growth of an Audubon Society, 
two barriers block the way. These barriers are furnished by two large classes 
of society. 

The first class comprises those earnest, willing souls who, because of con- 
stant demands made upon their hours and purses to relieve human needs, 
feel that they have but little to devote to birds. 

The other consists of those who have an inflated capital, both of time and 
money, but who are victims of a paralyzed will. 

The first barrier is more easily removed; for giving, whether of time, 
strength or money, increases the capacity for giving, and the majority of Audu- 
bon Society members are carrying other burdens of responsibility. However, 
if there are barriers, there is always a door of hope somewhere. At this door 
stand the children, the future citizens and lawmakers, never apathetic when 
appealed to, and so easily molded. 

Nature-study in the public schools is proving the most effective factor 
in accomplishing the goal toward which every Audubon Society is striving.— 
Minna D. Starr, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—Our work during the past year has gone forward along 
the usual lines, and has brought a gain in our membership, which is now 
8,481. Of these 3,156 are Juniors. There have been a number of changes 
in our local secretaries, but we now have ninety, in addition to four local 
committees. 

During the fall and winter, the Society sent out a field secretary, 
the work being done by Mrs. Harriet T. Boyd, who was able to 
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arrange for a number of talks on birds and Audubon work before clubs and 
schools. There would doubtless have been more opportunities for these meet- 
ings if we had started earlier, as many Societies had arranged their pro- 
grammes for the winter before they knew about it. 

A good many leaflets and warning posters in English and Italian, and 
copies of the laws, have been distributed, and there has been a fairly good 
sale for our bird charts and plates. The Educational Leaflets have been as 
popular as ever, and our three traveling lectures and four traveling libraries 
have been in demand. 

The plates for our calendar failed to come from Japan in March, as prom- 
ised, and we were much disappointed. They are promised definitely by 
December 10, however, and we hope to be able to fill our orders this year. 

The state officers, the Fish and Game Commission, have shown the same 
spirit of codperation, and have given prompt and efficient help whenever 
complaints of violations of law have been received. 

Early in the year, a new Gunners’ Association made an attempt to have the 
spring-shooting law, that has cost us so much work, either repealed, or modi- 
fied, and the situation was saved only by hard work on the part of every one 
interested. The State Grange was interested and gave good help. A contri- 
bution of $150 was given from our treasury to the National Association for 
legislative expenses in Massachusetts, this year. 

An attempt to interest people in our work, and to urge them not to wear 
aigrettes, is being made by means of cards in our street-cars. 

An article urging every one to care for and restrain their pet cats, espe- 
cially during the nesting season, was sent to many newspapers throughout 
the state asking them to publish it. 

In addition to the usual monthly meetings of the directors, we held a 
course of four lectures on Birds and Bird Music, in February and March, 
which was successful in every way. The lecturers were Mr. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, Mr. Henry Oldys, Mr. Edward Avis and Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews. 

In May, we gave a lecture, free to the public, with Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews 
and Mr. Edward Howe Forbush as speakers. Mr. Francis H. Allen, one of 
our directors, presided and gave a brief report of our work. Following this 
) meeting, the directors gave an afternoon tea, at Hotel Brunswick, to our 
| local secretaries.—JEsste E. KimBAat1, Secretary. 


Michigan.—Through the efforts of a few energetic workers, a splendid 
work has been accomplished in Michigan for the promoting of interest in 
the protection of bird-life. During the year, the President, Mr. Jefferson 
Butler, delivered twenty-seven lectures before church congregations, in 
museums, schools and clubs. He was instrumental in getting a “Bird Day” 
law passed, and in influencing Governor Osborn to issue a proclamation on 
the value of birds and the advisability of observing “Bird Day”’ in the schools. 
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The Society also worked with the Michigan Association and Camp-Fire 
Club in securing the passage of an improved game law. 

More than three hundred schools in the state have been supplied with 
literature. Much of the work has been made possible through the generosity 
of Mr. Henry Ford, of Detroit. Mr. Ford has coéperated with President 
Butler in having nesting-boxes put up to the number of five hundred, and also 
in placing out winter-feeding stations and supplying food. 

Miss Clara Bates, of Traverse City; Mrs. Edith Munger, of Hart; John 
Watkins, of Calumet; Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of Charlotte, and Grace Greenwood 
Browne, of Harbor Beach, have prepared numerous articles for the press on 
birds and their protection, and called the attention of the public to the Audu- 
bon Society and its mission. The Secretary has given bird lectures before 
Women’s Clubs, Schools, Farmers’ Institutes and Summer Assemblies. She 
was instrumental in interesting the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in the study of birds. At the present time, she is Chairman of the Civic 
Department in the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and of the 
different committees comprising her department are the Audubon Committee 
and the Humane Committee, these codperating with the State Audubon and 
State Humane Associations. The Secretary has addressed more than one 
hundred and fifty schools, thereby reaching hundreds of children, and placing 
literature in the hands of more than six hundred teachers. She has also 
given prizes for the best-built and most practical bird-houses at three county 
fairs, and has written many articles for the press, as well as distributing one 
thousand badges among school children. 

The club women throughout Michigan are doing a good work for the 
Audubon Society, by placing a Bird Day program in their club calendar, 
and studying birds from an educational, aesthetic and economical standpoint. 
As there are eighteen thousand club women in Michigan, their influence is 
sweeping with great force over the state. Very few, if any, club women wear 
bird feathers for hat adornment; occasionally one who has not heard of the 
Audubon movement comes out so adorned, but is promptly furnished with 
a supply of literature for her enlightenment. 

Mr. Charles Daniel, of Detroit, offered prizes for essays written by a 
school-boy or girl under eighteen years of age: the first prize of $20 for the 
best essay written on song and insectivorous birds; the second prize of $15 
for the best essay written on bird-protection; and a third prize of $10 for the 
best essay written on how to attract and feed the birds in winter. This attracted 
much attention, not only on the part of children, but also of teachers and 
parents. Mr. Henry Ford is contributing sufficient to employ Mr. Butler 
as legal adviser and financial agent, to raise funds to place the Society on a 
sustaining basis. 

Headquarters for the Society have been opened in Mr. Butler’s office, in 
Detroit. It is planned to take a census of the wild life of the state, and to 
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learn more of the nesting habits of the water-birds along the Great Lakes. 
A vigorous campaign will be carried on in the schools, and a traveling library 
will be purchased and sent to various parts of the state. Mr. Butler will give 
time to securing the coéperation of the prosecuting attorneys and sheriffs 
for the enforcement of the game laws. He will also aid in prosecutions.— 
Mrs. ANNA WALTER, Secretary. 


Minnesota.—The Minnesota Audubon Society has done considerable 
work through the Boy Scout Association which has been extensively organ- 
ized in St. Paul and Minneapolis. We have interested the boys in the Audubon 
Society through the study of birds, and we expect to do more of this in the 
coming year. We have also had an exhibit again at the State Fair, which was 
put up by Mr. Rodgers and Mr. Pranzen, of Minneapolis. 

We are now looking up some important points of legislatiom: We think 
that, if possible, the vicinity of such lakes as White Bear and Minnetonka, 
where a great many people have summer homes, should be made a kind of 
bird-reserve, and hunting should be prohibited the year round. 

In coéperation with the St. Paul Humane Society, we published a special 
suggestive program for Bird Day, in the daily papers, and a special Bird 
Day story. 

I feel that a reconnoissance of the northern part of the state should be made, 
with a view to locating the breeding-places of certain birds and creating a 
bird-reserve. Some work of this kind should be undertaken along the Lake 
of the Woods and the international boundary.—D. LANGE, President. 


New Jersey.—The New Jersey Audubon Society was incorporated 
December 15, 1910, and the initial meeting of the Board of Trustees was 
held at Newark, December 29, 1910. The Audubon Society of the State of 
New Jersey, which had previously occupied the field, dissolved December 27, 
1910, and the Secretary-Treasurer of that organization turned over to the new 
one the funds and property of her organization at the Trustees’ meeting. 

The New Jersey Audubon Society immediately inaugurated a campaign 
for increased membership, and soon after introduced in the Legislature an 
amendment to the plumage clause of the non-game-bird law of New Jersey. 
Much misunderstanding of, and opposition to, this measure had to be over- 
come; but it was passed in the Assembly, March 15, 1911, and by a unani- 
mous vote in the Senate, April 10, notwithstanding the fact that a similar 
bill could get but four votes a year before. The bill was signed by Governor 
Wilson, April 17, and became effective August 1. To secure this victory, the 
members of the Society and the friends of bird protection were circularized 
several times, as were also the members of the Legislature. Hundreds of 
letters were written by members and friends to their constituents, the codper- 
ation of women’s clubs was enlisted, and the Secretary made two trips to 
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the state capitol, and spent several days there working for the passage of the 
bill. As a result of this legislation, New Jersey now ranks with New York 
in having one of the strongest laws for the protection of non-game birds ever 
enacted. 

When this law went into effect, the press of the state and country was 
immediately flooded with misstatements regarding its effect. Corrections 
of these reports were at once sent out by the Secretary. 

The campaign for membership has been pushed as actively as possible. 
A number of members have been very active in this work. At the initial meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, two patrons and two life members were secured. 
The membership now stands as follows: patrons, 2; life members, 4; sus- 
taining members, 35; members, 164; associate members, 91; junior mem- 
bers, 773; total, 1,076. While there is reason to feel some pride and satis- 
faction in this number of members secured in less than a year, yet the coming 
year should see a much greater gain. 

Following the recent killing of birds in Montclair, the Society, through the 
Secretary, investigated the matter and gave out a statement to the press, 
setting forth the facts and correcting the absurd exaggerations that had gone 
abroad. It is also coéperating with the Fish and Game Commission to secure 
the punishment of the man or men who violated the laws. 

Three meetings of the Executive Committee have been held since the 
Trustees’ meeting of December 29. At these meetings, the “Guide to New 
Jersey Birds’’ was authorized, and an edition of 10,000 copies, free to patrons, 
life members, sustaining members and members, 40 cents to associate 
and junior members and the trade, and 60 cents to others, will be ready for 
distribution October 1o. An arrangement was made to send Brrp-LorE 
free to patrons, life members and sustaining members, and for 60 cents a 
year to other classes of membership. An exhibition at the Interstate Fair 
at Trenton, September 25-29, was arranged for and very successfully con- 
ducted. On September 28 alone, more than 50,000 people viewed an educa- 
tional exhibit consisting of bird-books, pictures and charts, bird-boxes, camera, 
opera-glasses and notebooks, with other features, including a specially valu- 
able demonstration of the economic value of birds, nine species being shown 
feeding in characteristic manner on insects, weed-seeds and mice, the group 
being set off by an artistic and natural painted background. Leaflet Num- 
ber 1 on the Chickadee, and soliciting the support of the public, of the work 
of the Society, was distributed during the Fair to some seven thousand people. 

The Treasurer’s report shows the receipts for the year to have been $912.23, 
and an expenditure of $718.14, leaving a balance of $194.20. 

A course of lectures on the economic value of birds, by the Secretary, 
before Farmers’ Institutes, during November and December, has been arranged 
for. The Secretary also spoke on the work of the Audubon Society at the 
Montclair and South Orange Schools, in June. 
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The immediate, urgent work before the Society for the coming year is 
the perfecting of a program of bird-study for the Associate and Junior Members, 
and the building up of membership.—BrEEcHER S. Bowpisu, Secretary. 


New York —It is with much regret that the report of the New York 
Society is presented necessarily incomplete, this year. Owing to my recent 
return, after four months’ absence, the reports of the work accomplished dur- 
ing the summer by the Local Secretaries have not been received. As at pres- 
ent registered, however, the membership is 12,940. 

The vagaries of the New York Legislature took a much worse form than 
usual, this past year, when the Levy bill and the bill to repeal the Anti-spring 
Duck-shooting Law threatened to undo the work for bird protection which 
Mr. Dutcher’s noble efforts, during many years, had laboriously built up. 
Happily, both these bills were defeated, and Senator Bayne’s Bill, prohibit- 
ing the sale within the state of all game, except that imported from foreign 
countries or raised on domestic game farms (which must be properly labeled), 
was successful. Thus the year’s record in regard to legislation is one of decided 
gain. The campaign was conducted by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, but the issue was so vital a one that it called forth the most earnest 
efforts on the part of all members of the Audubon Society, and of all associa- 
tions interested in game or animal protection throughout the state. 

Since July 1, 911, the Shea-White Audubon Plumage Law has been in 
effect, and the traffic in aigrettes is, at last, illegal in the state of New York. 

Financially this has been an unusual year for the Society. A much-inter- 
ested member, who is also an enterprising Local Secretary, made a donation. 
of five hundred dollars to the Society, and from one of the patrons one hundred 
dollars has been received. 

The local conditions vary greatly in so large a state as New York, but the 
good work of many faithful secretaries has been continued, from the quiet 
efforts among personal friends to the wider field of lecturing before clubs, 
meetings of Grangers and teachers’ institutes. 

The Society has been particularly fortunate this year in the appointment 
of a number of new Local Secretaries; one is connected with a Normal Schooh 
from which one hundred and twenty-five teachers graduate annually; another, 
with a car at her command, visits systematically all the schools within a 
wide radius. 

The necessity of maintaining the interest among the Junior members. 
has always been emphasized. The methods employed by different teachers 
are interesting. In addition to the use of the leaflets, lectures, lantern-slides, 
coloring of the outlines and recording observations of the birds, the winter 
feeding-places are put in charge of the children. The boys are made special 
wardens, to guard the nests and the law posters; they are taught to make bird- 
houses, to be put up near the school in the spring; and one city school reports. 
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that the girls have bound the various leaflets into little books, making pretty 
and serviceable covers, thus giving the school library many volumes upon 
bird protection. Work of this description is of great value in keeping enthu- 
siasm alive among the Junior members, and should be encouraged everywhere. 
Emma H. Locxwoop, Secretary. 


North Carolina.—During the year, the North Carolina Audubon Society 
has employed about thirty-five game wardens, and between sixty and seventy 
convictions in the courts have been brought about. 

Our representatives did much work in behalf of a number of bills intro- 
duced during the session of the State Legislature which convened early in 
January. A bill which we had drawn and presented for the establishment 
of a State Game Department, and which would relieve the Audubon Society 
of the duties of enforcing the bird and game laws, failed to pass. About 80 
per cent of the population of North Carolina live in the country, and the bulk 
of the Representatives and Senators seem to feel that the farming classes 
would not approve of a resident hunter’s license tax, which is so important 
for the maintenance of an efficient warden force. 

The sea-bird colonies on the coast again thrived this year under protection, 
and the warden in charge reports the following as the number of young birds 
raised: Royal Tern, 992; Common Tern, 4,465; Cabot’s Tern, 7; Least Tern, 
1,592; Black Skimmer, 2,651; Laughing Gull, 1,134. 

During the year, Mr. Pearson resigned as Secretary, to become executive 
officer of the National Association, and the writer assumed the duties of that 
office. —P. D. Goxp, Jr., Secretary. 


Ohio.—The Audubon Society of Ohio has little of novelty to report in 
its work of the past year, for the features that have become a part of its life 
are for the most part, we hope, permanent. The series of lectures in the libra- 
ries and schools by our more active members has grown to be a part of the 
educational work of our city, and we hope will continue so for many years to 
come. The regular monthly meetings are growing more and more popular, 
and may necessitate our finding larger quarters for these gatherings. 

Interest in bird-study and protection is steadily, if slowly, increasing; 
and, as everything which makes for better morality and better citizenship 
has its reason for existence, we feel convinced that the work of our Society, 
in trying to implant a higher ideal in the minds of the people, is well 
worth while. 

The game wardens in Ohio have been very active, the past year, and have 
practically cleaned out every store’s supply of aigrettes,—which action is 
greatly to be commended. 

The field meetings, under our capable and willing guide, are always delight- 
ful, and are an inspiration for individual study and observation of bird life. 
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On the whole, our plans for the coming year are along the same lines tried 
and found satisfactory in the past several years, and we all look forward to 
a year full of effort and accomplishment.—KATHERINE RATTERMANN, 


Secretary. 


Oklahoma.—Many of the prominent workers in the Audubon Society 
have been out of the state much of the time during the past year, consequently 
less systematic work of the organization has been accomplished. However, 
the sentiment in favor of birds and bird-protection has not waned, but has 
grown much stronger. More schools are celebrating Audubon Day, and more 
girls and boys are observing birds and arguing for their protection; also, more 
farmers and agriculturists are forbidding, even in the open season, the killing 
of those game birds, such as the Quail, the Meadowlark, the Dove, and others, 
which prove so great a blessing in the way of destroying insects and weed- 
seeds. This is, to a great extent, the result of the reading of literature and 
letters sent out from the office of the State Audubon Society, at Guthrie.— 
AtmMA CARSON, Secretary. 


Oregon.—We think we have some progress to report in our year’s work, 
and reason to suppose that the year to come will show even better results. 

The educational work has been confined to the distribution of leaflets and 
lectures to teachers and schools. In the lectures, no small part has been taken 
by the beautiful photographs generously loaned by Mr. H. T. Bohlman. Any 
bird talk illustrated by such photographs goes far to win boys and others 
from hunting with a gun, and starting them to hunting with a camera. 

The Corresponding Secretary has given many bird talks. Our President, 
Mr. Finley, delivered thirty-six talks among the public schools. These bore 
fruit in the manual-training department of the public schools of Portland by 
setting many children vigorously to work building bird-houses. Several hun- 
dred were constructed. An exhibition of these was held in the Assembly Hall 
of .one of our largest department stores, and most of the houses were sold, 
the money being returned to the builder, in each case. The exhibition called 
forth much favorable comment. 

We have as a member of our Board of Directors the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, who is making bird-study a special feature in the work of 
the schools. 

We are also fortunate in the Governor of our state. Governor West is a 
man ardently anxious to serve our interests when it is in his power to do so. 

The Society was recently the recipient of a bequest from Mrs. Walter 
Dyer, known as the “Byron Z. Holmes Bequest,” of $2,500 preferred stock 
in the International Telephone Company, bearing interest at 7 per cent. We 
recognize this as a long step forward in the recognition of the Audubon Society. 

At the Legislature, this year, an important bill passed which provided for 
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the establishment of wild-bird and game refuges in different parts of the 
state. The Governor was authorized to set aside any lands owned by the state, 
and surrounding state institutions, as wild-bird and game refuges; also, lands 
owned by private individuals were, under certain conditions, allowed to be 
set aside for the same purpose. Upon the passage of this bill, three thousand 
acres about the State Institutions at Salem were at once declared refuges 
by the Governor, also a large tract near Pendleton. 

Mr. William L.. Finley, our State Game Warden, understands his duty and 
knows how to enforce the laws. There have been some complaints of the 
Robin, and especially of the Lewis’ Woodpecker, destroying cherries and apples. 
This Woodpecker has found a friend in Mr. M. A. Kelso, of Sherwood, who 
reports having observed it eating caterpillers in his orchard—an economic 
asset, which if generally understood by the orchardist, would save many a 
handsome fellow from the shot-gun. Throughout the state, people are coming 
to be more intelligently interested regarding wild-bird value, and many are 
more anxious to study than to kill on sight.—Emma J. WELTY, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania.—During the past year, the work of the Pennsylvania 
Audubon Society has been chiefly the distribution of leaflets and other bird- 
protection literature, and also the starting of Junior Audubon Clubs. 

To try and encourage greater permanence in these clubs, and a more 
thorough bird study by means of indoor classes during the winter, is part of 
the work planned for the coming season. 

This work will, doubtless, be greatly aided by the suggestions and ideas 
to be gathered from the annual meeting of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, on October 31, in New York, and the Pennsylvania Society 
will also, this year, have the further stimulus to bird-study given it by the 
meeting of the American Ornithologist’s Union in November, at the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia. 

Among the items of local interest to the Society, during the year, have 
been the publishing of a new leaflet, the adoption of a society button for the 
children’s clubs, and the printing of a new form of the society’s pledge, so as 
to include both young and adult members.—E. W. FisHeEr, Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—The Audubon Society of Rhode Island has, for the past 
three years, given its main interest to educational work. This can best be 
done in connection with the schools. One of our directors, Mrs. Thomas V. 
Pontiac, has worked out a most satisfactory method of reaching young chil- 
dren, and getting them actively interested to observe and know the birds. 
She has devoted one afternoon a week, and has visited in turn the six higher 
grades of the grammar school, lecturing half an hour in each room on the 
birds of the season. During the fall and winter, she described the permanent 
residents and winter visitants. She had a bird lunch-counter, which attracted 
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wide interest in the food habits of the birds. In the spring, she lectured on 
migration. At the end of the year, she offered an examination on the work, 
and also a competitive prize for the best essay on a bird subject. The results 
were unusually gratifying. 

The interest in bird-study reacts most helpfully on all the other work of 
the school. Teachers are as enthusiastic as students to have the bird talks 
given each year. 

The special advantage of this work is that it helps each student, by giving 
them a method of study, a good knowledge of the common birds about our 
homes and parks, and also the deep interest to know and protect the birds. 
We are looking for more such devoted bird teachers, to go to different parts 
of our state. 

Another valued director of our Society, Mrs. Walters, has the privilege 
of being editor of the School Department of Brrp-Lore. The wealth of sug- 
gestions and material she gives must be a real aid to teachers. 

Another director reports thirty field trips for bird-study with his classes. 
More and more, our traveling library work is coérdinated with the work of 
the public schools. During the past year, one hundred and ninety volumes 
have been received by gift or purchase, bringing our total library up to four 
hundred and fifty volumes. One generous donor sent us the complete Double- 
day Nature Library, and another gave a collection of twenty-five books for 
a special memorial library. 

The Audubon Society is in close touch with the Park Museum. Mr. 
Madison, the Curator, gives lectures on bird protection at the Museum and 
in the schools, and supplies loan material for bird- and nature-study to the 
teachers. 

The directors have held their regular bi-monthly meetings, and one social 
meeting with luncheon for the benefit of out-of-town Secretaries. 

A new economic bird lecture on Bob-white and other game birds, with 
sixty-four colored lantern slides for illustration, is completed and ready for 
circulation among the rural schools and granges.—ALice W. Witcox, 
Secretary. 


South Carolina.—The Audubon Society of South Carolina has had all 
it could do to hold its own and to prevent serious loss of ground. No increase 
in membership can be recorded, but the year shows net loss, many members 
having failed to renew their membership, but it is quite reasonable to suppose 
that most of these will renew hereafter. 

The present status is that the Chief Game Warden of the state is serving 
as Secretary of the Audubon Society, without pay (and is doing it gladly), 
but one person cannot properly attend to both positions. The Society badly 
needs a live secretary who will push the work. 

Just a little explanation may clear up matters. The General Assembly, 
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which met in January last, failed to make provision for enforcing the laws. 
The resident hunters’ license bill failed of passage by nine votes, and no sub- 
stitute was offered. 

The Audubon Society was divorced from connection with enforcing the 
laws by the act creating.a Chief Game Warden, passed at the session of rgr1o. 
The Chief Game Warden was given control of the Game Protection Fund, 
consisting principally of the non-resident license. This has amounted to only 
about $600 during the present year. This officer was also given entire charge 
of the warden force; but he was especially barred by statute from creating 
any debt, and hence could promise to pay only when funds were in the treasury. 
The effect of all this was to disorganize the warden force effectually, for the 
time at least, and it will have to be reorganized ab initio. 

South Carolina has again fallen into the throes of a political upheaval, 
to which it is periodically subject, and the cause of bird-protection has suffered. 

The campaign of education has gone on without abatement, and the cause 
is stronger in the minds of the people than a year ago. There have not been 
wanting object lessons in insect outbreaks, and the minds of the farmers have 
been impressed as never before with the value of birds in checking such scourge. 

The pine bark beetle (Dendroctonus frontalis) has riddled the pine trees 
in the western counties of the state, and is moving rapidly eastward. The 
United States Bureau of Entomology has established a station for combating 
this pest, and several of their best men are in the field. The pea curculio 
caused extensive damage to cotton by cutting off blooms in the early summer. 
At the present time, there is a general invasion of the cotton leaf cater- 
pillar (Argillacea Alabama), and the late crop of cotton is being ruined. 

These things, with the advance of the cotton-boll weevil eastward at 
an accelerated rate, have caused acute anxiety, and the rural districts are 
stirred over the need of bird-protection to an extent hitherto unknown. 

Entirely through the help of the National Association; a campaign was 
carried on for the protection of American Egrets and Snowy Egrets along the 
coast, and there were but four birds known to have been killed during the 
season. It is gratifying to relate that the miscreants who killed them are in 
jail, and have been there for nearly two months, being unable to give bail. 
The trial was postponed on account of the illness of their lawyer, and will 
not come off until next spring. All the Egret colonies did well, and there will 
be a noticeable increase next season of our slender stock of these fine birds.— 
James Henry Rice, Jr., Secretary. 


East Tennessee.—On September 2, 1910, a few bird-lovers met in serious 
consultation, hoping thereby to lend a helping hand toward the preservation 
of our wild birds. The result was the organization of the East Tennessee 
Audubon Society. There were present nine adults and three children, the 
latter being received as junior members. 
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Of the adults present, two-thirds were obliged to accept office, to keep the 
ball rolling. For a while the rolling stone may gather no moss; it is equally 
certain that a snowball kept in motion increases in volume. The following 
officers were elected: President, H. Tullsen; First Vice-President, Judge H. 
Y. Hughes; Second Vice-President, Mrs. J. E. Hood; Secretary of Literature, 
Mrs. Charlotte O. Lutz; Recording Secretary, Miss M. M. Woodward; Treas- 
urer, Miss Sophie M. Ducloux. The remaining grown persons might be termed 
high privates, for all the members worked with such enthusiasm that our 
membership has increased from nine to over ninety. 

One of the first things we tried to do was to stop the violation of the game 
law as respects the shooting of game birds out of season, as well as the killing 
of non-game birds, such as the Nighthawk, etc. 

Mrs. Lutz was appointed to organize junior societies in the schools of 
Knoxville and vicinity. Her happy talks and the distribution of our liter- 
ature exercised a widespread influence for good. 

Some time in February, 1911, there was an influx of Robins and Cedar 
birds. Their wanton destruction by idle men and boys was stemmed by my 
junior class of girls, who indignantly laid the law down to them. And later on, 
through information given by children of another school, President Tullsen 
was enabled to have several large boys arrested and fined for killing birds and 
robbing nests. 

About this time, our President conceived the idea of issuing circulars 
recommending the establishment of bird stations,—small areas of land ranging 
from a town lot up to five acres, and game refuges from five acres up,—our 
largest being one thousand acres. 

The exhibit of the East Tennessee Audubon Society at the “Appalachian 
Exposition’”’ was the crowning feature of the year. Free space was granted us. 
in the main building for our booth. Mrs. Thomas O’Conner loaned to the 
Society a handsome and expensive collection of mounted birds. Mr. Arthur 
Ogden contributed a mounted Peacock, and Mr. Ambrose Gaines a mounted! 
albino Bob-white. Among the exhibits were catchy photographs, birds’ nests. 
galore, bright bird pictures, and a good quantity of literature, much of this: 
latter being contributed by Mr. Eugene Swope, the editor and publisher of 
“Nature and Culture,” Cincinnati. The members took turns staying at the 
booth, which was thronged with eager men, women and children, many of 
whom registered as possible members, while not a few became members on 
the spot. Assuredly, great interest was aroused, and we have yet to see the 
entire results of our labors.—Miss M. M. Woopwarp, Secretary. 


West Tennessee Audubon Society.—The organization of the West Tenn- 
essee Audubon Society, for the year 1910, is as follows: R. B. Maury, M.D., 
President; Prof. E. S. Werts, First Vice President; Mrs. J. H. McCormick, 
Second Vice-President; Mrs. Pevey Finley, Recording Secretary; Miss Willie 
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Morgan, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Freeman, Goodwyn Institute, Treas- 
urer. Up to the present time, the work done for bird protection has been chiefly 
in the public schools among the teachers, and in the formation of Junior 
Audubon Societies. Very nearly 1,800 pupils have been enrolled in these 
classes. Great enthusiasm has been manifested by both teachers and 
pupils. 

The Park Commission of all Memphis has shown great interest in the 
subject of bird conservation. It has not only put a stop to the killing of birds 
in the parks, but has erected bird-boxes after the pattern of the Berlepsch 
models, and has established in Overton Park a Bird Refuge City, in which 
bird tables for winter-feeding are placed, and attractive shubbery and trees 
are found for nesting. 

Through the efforts of the Audubon Society, the Bolton College Agri- 
cultural School has taken an interest in this subject. Junior Audubon classes 
have been organized in the school; measures have been adopted for bird pro- 
tection on the land belonging to the college, and its grounds have been made 
a game refuge. Mrs. Fayser Edmondson, near Whitehaven, has posted her 
grounds, and has made her farm a game refuge. In the heart of Memphis, 
Mrs. P. C. Van Vleet has made of her beautiful grounds, covering several 
acres, a Bird Refuge City. 

In November, 1911, the Goodwyn Institute, under the auspices and with 
the assistance of the National Association of Audubon Societies, will give 
lectures, with stereopticon illustrations, on the subject of Bird Preservation, 
for the purpose of instruction of the children of the schools, and the public 
generally. 

In March next, the Goodwyn Institute will have several lectures by Pro- 
fessor Schmucker, of Philadelphia, along the same lines. In November, a 
movement will be made after the lectures, to enlist public support in the cause 
of bird conservation, outside the schools—R. B. Maury, M.D., President. 


Virginia.—The Audubon Society of Virginia began its campaign last fall 
‘by an effort to reach the farmers and, from the utilitarian standpoint, interest 
them in bird protection. 

Mr. Coiner, our Commissioner of Agriculture, kindly consented to give 
us several pages in his Annual Agricultural and Industrial Report of the state. 
This report reaches many thousands of the substantial rural population, a 
class which reads cheerfully every publication in such a report. 

Our article entitled “Does It Pay to Protect the Birds” we feel was well 
placed, and we trust we gained some friends for the birds. 

In February, we wrote to the supervisors of each county in the state asking 
what laws they had relative to the killing of Robins. One state law permits 
an open season of six weeks in the spring, but our counties may close the season 
if they so elect. 
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We had many encouraging letters in return, and five counties passed laws 
closing the season altogether, and one or two counties all but one day. 

We have also sent out from this office all the school literature for the 
Audubon classes formed in the state, and in this way were in touch with school 
work. 

To stimulate intelligent interest and observation among the children, we 
have offered a goid medal for the best essay by a child under sixteen, entitled 
“What I Saw in My Bird-box” (or “‘Nest’’). 

Our state also set apart May 4 to be observed as “Bird Day,” and our 
State School Journal also published a suggested program (furnished by us) 
to be used on that day. 

We have had one free public lecture during the year by our gifted National 
Secretary, Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, and we feel that our people are becoming 
better acquainted with, and consequently are more interested in, this splendid 
work of bird protection—Mrs. W. E. Harris, President. 


West Virginia.—On October 10, 1911, the State Audubon Society of West 
Virginia was organized at Parkersburg, with the following officers: Miss Ida 
M. Peters, President; Mrs. W. W. George, Vice President; Miss Hattie M. 
Alleman, Secretary; Mr. Beauchamp Smith, Treasurer. 

The membership started with an enrollment of twenty-five, and since then 
a number of persons have signified their wish to join. We are delighted with 


the outlook for an earnest, enthusiastic Audubon Society. 

Among our members we have several teachers, and it is our hope to arouse 
interest in the schoolrooms and get some Junior Societies formed. 

A committee has been appointed to draft our constitution, and we meet 
in business session on the twenty-fourth to adopt the same. We propose, this 
winter, to meet once a month, and at each of these meetings to take up the 
study of one certain bird, gleaning from reading and observation all the infor- 
mation possible concerning the subject. A number of our members are desirous 
of doing field work, and we hope that many more will come to know the pleas- 
ure and profit of actual observation. We also want to emphasize bird protec- 
tion. 

Any suggestions that you or the officers of any of the state societies can 
give us will be very much appreciated.—Hattre M. ALLEMAN, Secretary. 


Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin Audubon Society has experienced a fairly 
successful year. It published, throughout the school year, September to 
June inclusive, its little monthly magazine “By the Wayside,” which is devoted 
to the protection of birds, and to arousing children’s interest in birds and in 
nature generally. 

During the winter and spring, the state legislature was in session. Among 
the mass of bills introduced were a goodly number relating to bird protection. 
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The bills to permit hunting in spring were defeated. A bill to prohibit the use 
of the automatic shot-gun was defeated, although it attracted support from 
a variety of sources. Some good may have been accomplished by the passage 
of a bill which still further limits the hunter’s daily bag. An attempt on the 
part of the Audubon Society to establish a reserve by legislative enactment 
met defeat in the Senate. The Society, through its representatives, took 
part in all the hearings on the more important bills relating to birds, but just 
what its single influence was is hard to determine. 

With this record back of it, the Society is looking forward to another year 
of active endeavor in advancing the cause for which it stands.—ROLAND E. 
KREMERS, Secretary. 
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Carried forw’d, $5,276 oo 


| Barlett, Fannie L.... 
| Barnes, Mrs. H.S... 


| Beaufort, W. H. de.. 


Brought forw’d,$5,276 
Ayer, C. F 
Ayres, Harry M.... 
Ayres, Mary A..... 
Bacon, Miss M. P... 
Bacon, Mrs. E. S... 
Bacon, Mrs. F. E.... 
Badger, Arthur C... 
Bahr, Dr. P. H..... 
Bailey, George, eal 
Baird, Lucy H.. 
Baird, Spencer—In 

Memoriam 
Baker, Mrs. C. M.... 
Baker, George L.... 
Baker, L. D., Jr.... 
Balcom, H. Tracy.... 
Baldwin, George {: 
Baldwin, Mr. R. N. 
Ball, Miss H. A..... 
Balph, Mrs. J. M.... 
Bancroft, Mrs. W. P. 
Bangs, Dr. L. Bolton 10 
Banks, Miss M. B.. 10 
Banning, Mrs. W.C. 5 
Barbey, Henry G... 
Barhydt, Mrs. P. H. 
Barlett, Alice M..... 


= 
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5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
Barnes, HerbertS... 5 
Barnard, Hon. Job.. 5 
Barnes, j. FF 5 
Barrett, William H... 5 
Barnum, W. M.. 5 
Barnum, Mrs. W. M. 5 
Barron, George Bas 5 
Barrows, Mrs. F. K 5 
Barrows, Mrs. M... 5 
Barry, Mr. Chas. T.. 5 
Bartlett, Mrs.C.T... 5 
Bartol, Charlotte H.. 10 
Beadleston, A.L.... 5 
Beal, Mrs. JamesH. 5 
5 
5 


Beech, Mrs. Herbert 


Carried forw’d, $5,521 


5 
5 
5 
5 
| Bertschmann, Jacob’ 5 
5 
5 
5 
° 


Brought forw’ ’ Ss» 521 
Beckwith, Mrs. D. 

Beer, Mrs. net ; 
Behr, Edward H... 
Bell, Mrs. Gordon... 
Bellard, Katherine. . 
Belmont, August... . 
Bement, Mrs. G. F. 
Bemis, Mrs. Frank . 
Benedict, Theo. H.. 
Benkard, Harry H.. 
Benkard, J. Philip .. 
Benet, Miss Lillian. . 
“B” in memory of 

.B.K 


eo 
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Berger, Mrs. Ww. H. 
Bergtold, Dr. W.H . 


Bevin, Leander A... 
Bickmore, Albert S... 
Bigelow, Albert F... 
Bigelow, Wm.S..... 1 
Bigelow, Miss P. A 
Bill, Nathan D...... 5 
Billings, Elizabeth.... 5 
Binney, Edwin 
Bird, Miss A. C..... 
Bird, Charles S..... 
Black, _ . Jere S.... 
Black, 
Black elder Eliot. . 
Blades, J. B 
Blair, C. Ledyard... 
Blair, Mrs. D. C.... 
Blake, Maurice C... 
Blakely, Mrs. F. E... 
Bliss, Mrs. R. W.... 
Bliss, Mrs. W. P.... 
Bloomfield, Mrs. C. 


~ 
AMOMmUaAn Haan 


cS. 
Blossom, K.E. 
Blue, Mrs. Chas. E.. 
Blunt, Eliza S.. 
Boardman, Miss. E. 


8 8888 S88SSSSSsssssssssssssssss 


Carried forw’d, $5,932 


wn 
° 


‘Borg, Mrs.S.C.... 


Brought forw’d,$5,932 


Boardman, Stella... 1 
Bogert, Prof.M.T.. 5 
Bolling, R. C....... 1 


Bolling, Stanhope... 
Bond-Foote, M. E... 
Bonner, Mrs. Paul R. 
Borden, Mrs. E. L.. 
Borden, Emma L.... 


Borland, William G. 
Bowdish Bs Bice 
Bowditch, Charlotte. 
Bowditch, Edward. . 
Bowditch, James H.. 1 
Boyle, Edward J.... 
Bradford, Mrs. G. G. 
Bradley, Abbey A... 
Bradley, Mr. A. C.. 
Bradley, Miss Leslie. 
Bradley, Peter B.... 
Bradley, Robert S... 
Bragdon, J. W..... 
Brandreth, C. ny 
Brazier, Mrs. J. ; ay 
Brennecke, George... 
Brewer, A. R....... 
Brewster, Wm. >; 
Bridge, Edmund.. 
Briggs, Mrs. A. F. 
Bristol, John I. D... 
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Brooks, F. M....... I 
Brooks, Martha H.. 
Brooks, Mrs. P. C 


Brower, Miss L. S... 1 
Brown, Augusta M... 
Brown, Charles E... 
Brown, David S... 
Brown, Elisha R.... 
Brown, 
Brown, 
Brown, 
Brown, cise 
Brown, Harry W.... 
Brown, Dr. L....... 
Brown, Nathan C... 
Brown, Robert I... . 
Brown, Ronald K... 
Brown, T. Hassall... 
Brown, Walston H.. 
Brown, Mrs. W. H. 
Brownell, C. R..... I 
Browning, Wm. H.. 
Bruen, Frank....... 
Buckingham, H..... 
Buffington, E. D... 
Bulkley, Mrs. E. M.. 
Bunn, C. W.. 

Burgess, John kK. 
Burke, J. F........ 
Burleigh, George W 


Carried forw’d $6,268 
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fofe] 
0° 
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50 


| Burnham, William. . 
| Burr, I. Tucker.... 


| Byrne, James....... 


Burnham, Mrs, Geo. 


Jr. 
Burnham, Mrs. J. At 
Burnham, {; 
Burnham, rs. J. W. 
Burnham, Mrs. L. T. 


Burr, Mrs. I. Tucker 
Burt, Henry P..,.. 
Bush, Mrs. F. D..... 
Bush, H. D.—In 
Memoriam of Mrs. 
Emma F, Bush.. 
Butler, Miss E. O.. 
Butler, Harriett A... 
Butler, Mrs. Paul... 1 
Butler, Virginia... . . 
Buttrick, Helen B.... 
Bye, Christine F.... 
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Cabiniss, Winship. . 
Cabot, George E.... 
Cabot, Mrs. H. B.... 
Cabot, Henry B.... 
Cabot, Louis..... 
Cabot, Powell..... 
Cabot, Mrs. W. C... 
Caduc, E. E........ 
Calkins, Mrs. Flora. 
Callaway, W. T..... 
Cameron, E. S...... 
Cammack, Huette. . 
Campbell, Mrs. T. B. 
Carew, Mrs. Lucie B. 
Carnegie, Morris T. 
Carr, Miss E. A... 
Carr, R. H.. 
Carson, Robert D.. 
Carter, John E..... 
Carter, Samuel T... 
Carty, Mrs. John... 
Cary, Wm. Avery.. 
Case, Mrs. Ermine. . 
Case, Mrs. Geo. B.. . 
Case, Louise W..... 
Case, on 4, PEE 
Caw, R. 
Chafee, Mie Z Z 
Cc hamberlain, ra ; 
Chamberlain, G. IN. 
Chamberlain, L. 
Chamberlain, 
E. F. P 
Chambers, Frank R. 5 
Channing, Mrs. W... 5 
Chapman, Annie B. 2 
Chapman, Mrs. E... 10 
Chapman, Frank M. 35 
Charles, John B.... 5 


MAMmn OMA AUMnAMAUAUAaAUUNAaAUaananUuunaaaanawn 


Carried forw’d, $6,596 


List of Members 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, 
Brought forw’d,$6,268 : 


50 | 


continued 


Brought forw’d,$6,596 
Chase, Mrs. AliceB. 5 
Chase, Mrs. M. M.. 


Cheever, J.D....... 
Cheney, Mrs. A..... 
Cheney, Mrs. Geo. L. 
Cheney, Louis R.... 
Choate, Mabel.. 
Christian, E. 

Cc hristian, Susan. . 
Christy, Bayard H.. 
Christie, Percival... 
Chubbuck, Isaac Y.. 
Church, Fred C., Jr. 
Church, Mrs. G. C... 
Churchill, Jos. R.... 
Churchill, W. W.... 
Clapp, Mrs. Ernest 
Clapp, Miss M. G. 


RAAAAAaAA OUMaAnUaauaan 


Se Ae Set tee 5 
Clapp, Helen....... 5§ 
Clark, Anna B...... 5 
Clark, Mrs. C. E.... § 
Clark, Emily L..... 6 
Clark, I. H 
Clark, Mrs.J.T..... 5 
Clark, Susan E..... 6 
Clark, W. R........ 
Cc larke, Ella Mabel.. 
Clarke, Harriet E.. 
Clarke, 
Clarke, “ 
Clarke, 
Clarkson, David A. 
Clemson, x ital N. 
Clinch, E. 

Clinch, Howard 7. 
Clise, james Mes nk 
Coates, Sarah H.... 
Cochrane, Alexander 
Codman, 'C atherine. 
Codman, J. § ea 
Codman, Julian.. 5 
Coffin, W. Edward. . 15 
Cogswell, Ed. R..... 5 
Cole, Mrs. Adelina A. 5 


~ 
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Colgate, R. R...... 10 
Collamore, Helen... 5 
Collier, Robert J.... 5 
Collins, Ellen....... 6 
Collins, Gertrude... 10 
Collins, Miss M..... 6 


Collins, Stephen W. 5 
Collord, George W. 5 
Comfort, Annie..... 5 
Comfort, Mrs. A. E. 5 
Concord School..... 5 
Cone, Cesar........ § 
Cone, Julius W..... 5 


Carried forw’d,$6,924 
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Bird - Lore 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


Brought forw’d,$6,924 
Connecticut Aud. 

Society. . 
Converse, Mrs. C. C. 
Converse, Costello C. 
Converse, F. W..... 
Cook, Miss L. G.... 
Coolidge, A. C...... 
Coolidge, J. R...... 
Coolidge, John T... 
Coolidge, T. J., Jr... 
Cooper, Mrs. C. E... 
Cooper, Howard M. 
Cope, Francis R.... 
Corning, Mary I.... 
Courtney, Rev. F... 
Cox, Mrs. Mary F... 
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Craig, Mrs. W.R. 
Crammer, Mr. A.... 
Crane, Clara.L... 
Crane, EllenJ...... 
Crane, I. Seymour. 
Crapo, Mrs. J. T.... 
Crehore, E. T...... 
Crehore, Fred M...: . 
Creighton, Miss 

S 


AaMnUnuUn ouuaawn 


mn 


Crenshaw, Mrs. 
G., Jr 
Crocker, Darthea. 
Crocker, Mrs. D.. 
Crocker, David... .. 
Crocker, W. T...... 
Crocker, W 
Cromie, Mrs. G. H 
Crompton, Cora E... 
Crompton, Mary... . 
Crompton, Stella S.. 
Cromwell, James W. 
Crone, John V 
Crosby, Maunsell S.. 
Crosby, Mrs. S. V. 
R 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
° 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Crossett, Mrs. L. A.. 
Crossman, Geo. W... 
Crowell, Mrs. J.S... 
Cudworth, Frederic.. 
Culver, Henry B.... 
Cummings, C. A... 
Cummings, Mrs. C. 
Seda decekas st 
Cummins, Miss A. 
Cummins, Elizabeth 
Curran, Henry H.... 
Currier, Benj. H.... 
Currier, Chas. R.... 
Currier, Geo. O 


Carried forw’d, $7,329 


00 | 
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| Curtis, Mrs. C. B.... 
| Curtis, Mrs. E.A.... 5 
| Curtis, Mrs. J.T.... 
| Curtis, The Misses. . 
| Curtis, Sophia 
| Cutting, A. W 


| Dalton, Mrs. Jas.... 
| Dana, Miss Ada.... 
| Dana, Miss E. A.... 


| Dane, Mrs. Francis . 


| Denny, E. Inez 


| DeVivier, E. F 


| Dodge, Cleveland H. 5 


Brought forw’d,$7,329 
Currier, Robert M.... 5 
10 


Curtis, Mrs. Louise . 


Cutting, Robert F .. 
Daland, Mrs. T..... 
Dale, Mrs. Eben... . 


Dane, Miss E. B.... 


Danforth, Mrs. H. G 

Danvers, Bird Club. 

Darlington, Mrs. H. 
S 


AMAA aAanaaanauvn 


B 
Davies, Edward H. 

In memoriam 
Davies, Mrs. M..... 
Davis, Mrs. G. P.... 
Davis, Mrs. Jos E... 
Davis, Mrs. W.R... 
Davis, Walter R.— 

In memoriam .... 
Davol, Florence..... 
Day, Mrs. Albert.... 
Day, Mrs. Frank A.. 
Day, Miss Katherine 
Dean, Charles A.... 
Deane, Ruthven.... 
De Coppet, E. J..... 
De Forest, H. W.... 
Degener, I. F 


AOMaAananannunuww 


Detroit Bird Pro- 
tecting Club 


Dickinson, Charles. . 
Dickson, Mr. J. B.. 
Dickson, Mrs. J. B.. 
Dietrich, Grace A... 
Dietz, Mrs. C. N... 
Dimock, Geo. E.... 
Dod, Miss H.M... 


Dodge, Miss G. H 


Dodge, Mrs. N. W.. 
Dodge, Rev. D.S.. 
Dominick, Mrs. M. 


AaAaAanA OnAMaiaunun oun wm 
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Ww 5 
Dommerick, L.F.... 5 


Carried forw’d, $7,679 


Brought forw’d,$7,679 
Doremus, Robert P.. 50 
Doughty, Mrs. Alla. ro 
Dows, Mrs. Tracy... 5 
Dows, Tracey 
Doylestown Nature 


Doubleday, F. N.... 
Drake, Edward E... 
Draper, Eben S..... 
Draper, Geo. A 
Draper, W. S 

Drew, Emma E..... 
Drew, Henry J. W... 
Drude, Louise F... . . 
Drummond, E 


eg Mrs. S... 
Duer, Mr. Denning . 


AAAAnAAaaananourin ouaun do 


Dunham, Horace . 
Duryee, Anna B.. 

Duryee, Geo. V. WwW. 
Dwight, Jonathan, 
Dyer, Edward T.. . 
Dyer, Mrs. G. R.... 
— Howard..... 


Se ed ed ed ed en Aananounn 
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Elliot, Mrs. J. W. 
Ells, Geo. P.. 
Embury, Miss E. C. 
Emerson, Julia T.. 
Emery, Mrs. F.L... 
Emery, Georgia H... 
Emery, os 


England, I. W 

Eno, Henry C.. 
Errett, Mr.W. R. 3d. 
Essick, William S.. 
Estabrook, Arthur F, 
Eustis, Frederick A.. 
Eustis, The Misses. . 
Evans, Mrs. R.D... 
Evans, William B.. . 
Evers, Rev.S.J.... 
Everett, J. E....... 


Lal 
An RP OUanMnAaaann 


Carried forw’d, $8,115 
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° 


Brought are d, -. 115 20 
Ewell, Mrs. J. N 5 00 
Ewing, Mrs. F. G.. 5 00 
Fackler, David Bi. 5 00 
Faile, Jane R....... 5 00 
Fairbanks, Mrs. E. 

EES ee 3 00 
Fairchild, Benj.T.:. 5 00 
Fairchild, Samuel W. 5 00 
Falsom, Mrs. G. W... 5 00 
Farnum, Henry W... 5 00 
Farnham, W.5S..... 5 00 
Farquhar, Mrs. Wm. 5 00 
Farrar, MissE. W... 5 00 


Farwell, Mrs. John 
) ar 5 
Faulkner, Fannie M. 5 
ES: See 
Fay, Mrs. H. H..... 5 
“Ormonde”........ 100 
Ferry, Mary B..... 30 
Ferguson, A. L..... 5 
SS Se 


Fessenden, F. G.... 
Field, Mrs.S.A..... 
Finch, Edward R... 
Finnegan, Mrs. T... 


Fish, Mrs. F. P 

Fisher, Miss E. W.. 
Fiske, Mrs. C. H. Ir 
Fiske, E. W.. 

Fiske, Mrs. = G... 
Fitton, Mrs. S. D. . 
Fitzhugh, J. D...... 
Flagg, Dr. Elisha... . 
Fleek, Henry S..... 
Fleitman, H.C 
Flint, Mrs. Chas.... 
Fogg, Grace M..... 
Forbes, Alexander.. . 
Forbes, Mrs. M. J... 
Ford, Miss Lesta... . 
Ford, Simeon....... 
Foster, Henry H.... 
Foster, Malcomb G.. 
Fox, Charles K..... 
 , Se 
Franklin, Miss L. I. 

P 
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Fraser, Miss L. A.... 
Freeman, MissH.E. 2 
Freeman, Mrs. J. G. 
Freer, Charles L.... . 
French, Miss C. A.. 
French, Miss E. A 
Fricks, Dr. L. D.... 
Frissell, A.S....... 
Frothington, Mrs. S. 
Fuertes, Louis A... . 


888888888388 


Carried forw’d, $8,537 


N 
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Brought forw’d,$8,537 
Furness, C. E....... 3 
Gaillard, Mrs.W.D. 5 
Gallum, Mrs.A.F... 5 
Gardner, Mrs. A.P_ 5 
Garrick, JamesP.,Jr. 1 
Garrett, Mrs. E. W. 5 
Gaston, Sarah H.... 5 

2 


2 3% get ree 

Gavitt, Wm. S...... 5 
Geer, Mrs. Walter.. 10 
Galletly, Mrs. J..... 5 


Gelpicke, Miss A. C.. 
Gerdtzen, G.A 


5 
Gifford, Mr.O.P.... 5 
Gillett, Lucy D..... 5 
Gillingham, Mrs. T. 
elite a's Kk Keshetidisa 5 
PH aah Lawrence K. 10 
Gladding, iim. § 
Glaser, MorrisR.... 5 
Glessner, Mrs. J.J.... 5 
Goadby, Arthur.... 55 
Goddard, Mrs. F.N 5 
Goddard, Geo. A.... 5 
Godeffroy, Mrs. E. 


5 
Godaeil, ‘Mrs. James 5 
Goodrich, Oe 5 
Goodrich, Juliet > Se 5 
Goodwin, Amelia. 3 
Goodwin, Mrs. 

TTD, AROS 5 
Gotthold, Arthur F.. 5 
Gould, Edwin...... 
Gould, George L.... 
Graham, Mary D... 
Grant, Marguerite... 
Grant, William..... 
Graves, Mrs. E.A.. 5 
Gray, Miss E...... 
Gray, Mrs. Horace.. 
Gray, Isa E.. 

Gray, Mrs. Morris. . 
Gray, Roland.. 
Greene, Margaret... ; 
Greenfield Aud. 

MUGEN ces. px cnn 
Greene, Mary A.... 
Gregory, Mrs. R. B. 
Grew, Mrs. E. W..... 
Grew, Mrs. H.S.... 1 
Griffin, Mrs. S. B.... 
Griscom, Ludlow... . 
Guthrie, John D.... 
Hackney, Walters... 
Hadden, Alexander. 
Hadley, Mrs. A. P... 
Hagar, Eugene B... 


AMnaanan 


CAaAaananan owunarn 


Carried forw’d, $8,925 


List of Members 


ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 
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Brought forw’d,$8,925 


Haines, Jane P..... 5 
Haines, Ruben...... 5 
Haldane, E. P...... 5 
Hall, Mrs. Bolton... 5 
Hall, Ae ORS OP 5 
Hallett, Wm. R..... 5 
Hamilton, 5 


Hamilton, Mrs. 

Hamill, Eleanor C.. 

Hamlin, Mrs. E..... 

Hammond, Mrs. J. 
H 


aan 


Hansen, Emilie L... 
Harding, Emor H... 
Hardon, Mrs. H. W. 
Hardy, Mrs. R...... 
Harral, Mrs. Ellen B. 
Harris, Harry...... 
Harrison, Mrs. P.... 
Harroun, Mrs. A. K. 
Harroun, Elliot K... 
Hartley, M.& Co... 
Hartness, Mrs. Jas. . 
Hartshorne, Hugh... 
Hartwell, Mrs. C. S. 
Haskell, Helen P.... 
Hathaway, Mrs. H. 
Hathaway, H. B.... 
Hatch, Edward, Jr.. 
Hatch, Lyle Payson 
Havemeyer, John C 
Hawkins, Eugene D. 
Haynes, Henry W... 1 
Haynes, Louise de F. 
Hayward, Mrs. M.S. 
Hazard, Mrs. J.N .. 
Hazard, RowlandG. 1 
Heaton, Mrs. R. C... 
Hecker, Frank J.... 2 
Heller, Mrs. David.. 2 
Henbach, Mrs. G.... 
Henderson, J. B., Jr. 
Hendrickson, J. Hi... 
Hendrickson, W. F.. 
Hensel, Chas. A. 
Henshaw, H. W.... 
Hentz, Henry 
Hentz, Leonard L... 
Herrick, Harold..... 1 
Herrmann, Mrs. E... 
Hicks, Mrs. B. D.... 
Higgins, Mrs. H.L.. 
Hill, Mrs. Wm. H... 
Hills, Mrs. E. A..... 
Hittinger, Jacob... . 
Hoague, Theodore.. 
Hodenpyl, _ AG. 
Hodge, C. F 

Hodge, D. W.. 


Carried forw’d, $9,286 
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Brought forw’d,$o, 286 
Hodgeman, Mrs. 
OS SS SS a ie 5 


Hoe, Mrs. R. M 
Hoe, Richard M.. 
Hoffman, Conrad A.. 
Hoge, Florence... . . 
ae 38 Ed.. 1 
Holden, I 

Holden, Mn. E.R.. 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. 


wun ouuanun 


Hollister, Mrs. G. A. 

Holt, Mrs. Henry 

Holt, Mrs. R.S..... 

Hookway, W. E..... 1 

Hopewell, John..... 

Hopkins, Mrs. J. C. 
H 


aAounun 


un 


Hopkins, Josephine.. 
Hoppin, Mrs. Sarah 
Hornbrooke, Mrs. F. 
Hornblower, Henry. 
Horsky, H. I 
Hosmer, Mrs...... 
Houghton, C. S....... 
Houghton, Mrs. F. 
oO 


Un AuuUn 


Houghton, Miss M. 
Hovey, Miss J. F.. . 
Howe, Edith....... 
Howe, Mrs. J. S 
Howe, Louise....... 
Howe, Mrs. Lucien. 
Howells, Mrs. F. S.. 
Howland, Emily.... 
Howland, Isabel... . 
Hoyt, Mrs. AGN 
Hoyt, George S.... 
Hoyt, Mrs. J.S..... 
Hoyt, WalterS..... 
Hubbard, Miss A. W. 
Hubbard, Lucius L... 
Hubbard, Walter C. 
Hudson, Mrs. J. E.. 
Hudson, P. K.. : 
Humphreys, Mrs. H. 
Hunneman, W. 
Hunnewell, Mrs. A. 
Hunnewell, Walter. . 
Hunt, Emily . 2 
Hunt, Elizabeth W... 
Huntington, Mrs. R. 
P 
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Huntington, Samuel. 
Hupfel, Adolph..... 
Hussey, Misses... . . 
Hussey, Wm. H..... 
Hutchings, Miss E.N. 
Hutchins, Mrs. E. W. 


AaAanaanuan 


Carried forw’d, $9,727 
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| Jones, Boyd B....... 1 
| Jones, Charles H.... 
' Jones, Charles H.... 


| Kennedy, werd S.. 


Bird - Lore 


Brought —“~ d ere 
Hyde, Mrs. E. 
Hyde, Mrs. T. W. 
Indiana Aud. Society 5 
Ingraham, E. D.... 10 
Irving, Helen E..... 5 
Iselin, Mrs. C.O.... 30 
Iselin, Mrs. Wm. E... 
Issenhuth, E. C..... 
Jackson, Miss A. P.. 
Jackson, Mrs. Chas. 
Jackson, Marion C. 
Jacobs, Samuel K.. . 
James, Geo. A...... 
Jamison, Charles A.. 
Jansen, Mrs. H. W. 
Jamison,!/Margaret A. 
7 8S gare 
Jenks, Miss C. E.... 
Jenckes, John...... 
Jenkins, Geo. W.... 
Jenks, Mrs. Wm. S 
Jenks, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Jenney Bernard..... 
jennings, Geo. 
Jesup, R. M. “ 
Jessup, Mrs. M. K... 
Jewell, L. L. 
Job, Herbert eee 
Johnson, Mrs. A. S.. 
Johnson, Edward C. 
Johnson, Mrs. F.S.. 
Johnston, John W.. . 
Johnson, Wolcott... 
Joline, Mrs. Adrian . 
Jolliffe, Mrs. T. H.... 
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Jones, Mrs. C.H.... 
Jones, Mrs. C. W... 
Jones, Esther....... 
Jones, Grace A...... 
Jones, Mrs. R. McK. 
Joslyn, Mrs. Geo. A 
Kahn, Otto H 
Kanouse, Mary F... 
Kean, Mrs. H. F... 
Keen, Florence... .. 
Keim, Thomas D... 
Keith, Adeline S.... 
Kellogg, Francis oe ; 
Kelly, Keiran P.. 
Kempster, James. . 
Kendall, Georgianna 
Kennard, Fred’k H.. 


3 
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Kent, Edward 

Kerr, Mrs. J. C...... 
Kerr, Lois.......... 
Keyser, L. S........ 


Carried forw’d, $10,178 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 


20 


20 


Kuser, Mrs. A.R.... 


| Lacey, Milton S.. 


| Lancashire, Mrs. J. 
H 


Brought forw’d,$10,178 
Kimball, Mrs.C.O.. 5 
Kimball, Helen F.... 5 
Kimball, MissL.S.. 5 
King, Elizabeth..... 5 
King, Henry P...... 5 
| ar 
Kinney, Florence E.. 5 
Kirkham, Mrs.S.D. 5 
Kite, Mrs. M....... 5 
Kittredge, S. D..... 5 
Kletzsch, G. A...... 5§ 
Kneeland, Frances.. 5 
Knight, Mrs. A.S... 10 
Knoblauch, Mrs. C 5 
Knowlton, Gertrude. 5 
Kolbe, Lawrence A.. 6 


Kuehn, Otto L..... 5 
Kuhn, John R...... 5 
Kunhardt, W.B.... 5 
3. GS SS pera 40 


Kuser, Cynthia G.. 
Kuser, John Dryden. 30 
Kyle, Wm. S... 


Lagowitz, H.L...... 

LaFarge, Mrs. C. G. 

La Montagne, Mrs. 
M 


aAaan 


= 
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Lane, M. Louise... . 
Langdon, W.G...... 
Langeloth, Jacob... . 
Langmann, Dr. G... 
Law, Mrs. B.M..... 
Lawrence, John B... 
Lawrence, JohnS.. 

Lawrence, Robert B 
Lawrence, Roswell B 
Lawrence, Townsend 
Lawyer, George A.. 

Learned, Mrs. B. P.. 
Lee, Frederic S...... 
Leigh, Mr. B. W.... 
Leman, J. Howard... 
Lemmon, I. McC.... 
Lester, Joseph W.... 
Letchworth, Josiah. . 
Leverett, George V.. 


= 


— 


Lincoln, Alex....... 
Linnzan Society.... 
Livingston, Miss A. . 
Livingston, Goodhue 5 
Livingston, J.H.... § 
Lodge, H. Ellerton.. 5 


200 
5 


Logue, Mrs.IdaL... 5 


Carried forw’d, $10,771 


is) 
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Brought forw’d,$10,771 
Loines, Mrs. M.H.. 5 
seo Town & Land 


Da aaeatr ks -t:o-%, » 5 
Senberdi, C Pepe es 5 
Long, F. W........ 2 
Long, Harry V..... 5 
Longfellow, Alice M. ro 
Lord, Couper....... 5 
Loring, Mrs. A...... 5 


Loring, Helen...... 
Loring, Misses...... I 
Loring, Mrs. W. C... 
Lounsberry, R. P.... 
Lovell, J. Barton.... 
Low, Seth 
Lowell, Lucy. uy 
Lowell, Carlotta R.. 
Lowell, James A.. 
Lowell, Sidney V.... 
Lowndes, James... . . 
Loyd, Sarah A. C.... 
Lucas, Frederick A. . 
Luce, Matthew..... 
Lundy, Miss E. L... 
Lyle, John S 
Lyman, Artbur..... 
Lyman, Arthur T... 
Lyman, Mrs. F. W.. 
Lyman, Mabel...... 
Lyman, Theodore... 
McAlpin, D. H., Jr.. 
McAlpin, Mrs. D. H. 


- 


- 
AMAAnAAnOUMNOnAMNwuUunUnnnn oun 


se hing t-te dy bens FO 
McCampbell, T..... 5 
McClintock, N...... 5 
McCormick, Mrs.S.. 5 
McDougall, Geo.R.. 5 
McDougall, Mrs. W. 5 
McGregor, Tracy W. 5 
McGowan, Mrs. J. E to 
McHatton, Dr.H... 5 
Mclilheny, E.A..... 5 
McIntire, Mrs.H.B. 5 
McKee, Mrs.J.R... 5 
McKim, LeRoy..... 10 
McKittrick, Mrs. 

- PREM ASE 5 
McKittrick, T. H. 

SRE SSE Bae 
MacDonald, Mrs. 

a SEE erie 
Mackay, Ellin...... 5 
Mackay, Katherine. 5 
Mackay, Mrs....... 5 
MacLean, Mrs...... 5 
Macy, V. Everitt... 5 
Macy, Mrs. V.E.... 55 
Maddock, Emeline.. 5 
Magee, Mrs. Lewis.. 5 
Maghee, JohnH.... 5 


20 
oo 


lole} 


888888 


Carried forw’d, $11,196 


| Markham, Mrs. 


} Marling, Alfred E. 
| Marrs, Mrs. K 


Marshall, Charles C. 


Brought forw’d,$11,196 
Mager, Mrs. F. R... 
Maitland, Robert L.. 
Malcom, Mrs. A. 
Malloch, Mary S.. 
Mann, 

Manning, W. H.. 
Markham, F.G..... 


AMaanann 


D.. 
Markoe, ‘Mrs. John. 


M arsh, Ruth.. 


Uaanann 


Marshall, Mrs. E.O. 10 


| Martin, Mrs. Ed.... 5 


| Martin, Mrs. J. W... 
| Marvin, Charles D.. 


Io 
Io 


| Maryland Audubon 


| Mauran, Mrs. J. L.. 
| Mayo, Amy L 


| Meloy, Andrew D... 
| Merriam, Henry F.. 1 


| Merritt, Mrs. D. F.. 
| Mershon, W. B 


| Meyer, Heloise...... 
| Miles, Mrs. H. E.... 
| Miller, Mrs.C.R.... 5 


es Oe eee 
Mason, Mrs. C.N... 
Mason, Miss F. F.. . 
Mason, Fanny P.... 
Mason, George G... . 
Massachusetts Aud- 

ubon Society..... 
Massachusetts Civic 

ee Hee 
Mastick, Mrs. S.C.. 
Matheson, Wm. J... 


Aaaan 


150 


Mead, LarkinG.... 


Merrill, Edwin G... 
Merrill, Mrs. F. E... 
Merriman, Mrs. D... 
Merriam, F........ 
Merriman, Misses.. . 


Metcalf, Manton B.. 
Metcalf, Stephen O.. 


Miller, Mrs. E.S.... § 
Miller, Mrs. R.S.... 
Mills, Enos A....... 
Mills, Herbert R.... 


| Minot, Mrs. R.S.... 


7 

5 
Mitchell, Mary..... 5 
Mitchell, Mrs. M.B. 5 
Montague, R. L.. 5 
Montgomery, J. s. 5 
Montgomery, M. A.. 5 
Moon, E. B 5 


List of Members 
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393 


20| Brought forw’d,$11,753 


8888888 
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Carried forw’d, $11,753 


| Olcott, Dudley...... 


| Osborn, Marion B... 


| Osborn, William R.. 
| Ostrom, Mrs. H.I.. 


| Owen, Mrs. Maria L. 
| Paddock, Royce.... 
| Paine, Mrs. A.G.... 1 


aro R. T., 2nd... 
| Palmer, Miss C. H.. 


| Palmer, T. S 
| Palmore, Mrs. G. W. 


Moore, Casimir de as 
Moore, Mrs. R. W.. 5 
Moore, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Morgan, Albert... .. 5 
Morrell, Edward.... 5 
Morris, Catherine W. 5 
Morris, Mrs. D. H.. 25 
Morris, LewisR..... 5 
Morris, Robert O... 5 
Morris, Robert T... 5 
Morse, FrancesR... 5 
Morse, Mrs. John 
- oe jr SS 5 
5 


Moseley, a Rae 5 
Moseley, Miss E. F. 
Muhlfield, F. J..... 
Mumford, Mrs. T. J. 
Munro, Martha H.. 1 
Munroe, Vernon.... 
Myers, Mrs. H. W... 
Newberry, W. F.... 
Nichols, George H. . 
Nichols, ” he eB 
Nichols, Mrs. j. w. 

_ 


an 


Nichols, John W. T. 
Nicholson, Rebecca 
and Sarah........ 
Norcross, Gren. H.. 
Norrie, Mrs. E. B.. 
N. B. Ornithological 
Society.....:..... 
Noyes, Mrs. Anna M. 
Noyes, Mrs. H. A... 
Oettinger, P. J...... 
Oldberg, Mrs. Oscar 
Olin, Stephen H..... 


aan 


Obdycke, Mrs. E... . 
Opdycke, L. E....... 
Osborn, Henry F... . 


Osborn, Mrs. Wm. C. 1 


Otis, Charles R..... 


Paine Ethel L...... 


Palmer, Louise S.... 


8 8888888sssssssssssssssssss 88s 8s 888888888sss 


Palmyra Nature 


Study Club....... § 


Carried forw’d, $12,073 


888888888885 
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Brought forw’d,$1 2,073 


Parke, Louis H..... 5 
Parker, Edward L...350 
Parlin, A. N.. 5 
Parsons, Robert L.. 5 


Partridge, Newton L 5 
Pasadena Audubon 
Society.......... 
Patten, Mrs. W. S.. 
Patterson, W. F.... 
Peabody, Geo. A.... 
Peake, Elmore, E... 
Pell, William H..... 
Pennock, C. J...... 
Perkins, Ellen G. 
Perkins, Russell.. 
Peters, Ralph... 
Peck, Mrs. Ed. P.. 
Pell, Mrs. json 
Pell Clarke, Henrietta 
Peters, Francis A... 5 
Pfarre, Mrs. A. E.... 10 
Phillips, Mrs........ 
Phillips, Chas. E. H.. 
Phillips, Mrs. C. E. H. 
Phillips, John M.... 
Philipps, P. B...... 5 
Phipps, Henry...... 20 
Pierce, Katherine C.. 
Pilsbury, Frank O.. . 
Pillsbury, Asa N.... 
Planten, John R... . . 
Platt, Mrs. DanF... 
Platt, Laura N...... 
Poe, Margaretta. 
Pollock, Geo. E.. 
Pope, Josie..... 
Poole, Ralph H. 3 
Porter, Alex. S., Jr.. 
Post, Abner........ 
Post, Wm. S...... 
Potter, Caroline. ... 
Potter, Julian K..... 
Potts, Jesse W...... 
Potts, Sarah B...... 
Powell, Mrs. Lucy G. 
Powell, P.H...... 
Pratt, Geo. D.......10 
Pratt, Sarah E.... 
Price, Mrs. Geo.... 
Price, John S. Jr... .. 
Prince, F.M........ 
Pryer, Charles...... 
Prouty, C.N. 
Pruyn, R. C. re 
Putnam, Mrs A. S. 


mn 
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° 


me 
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w 
° 
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Ralph, Mrs. G. F.... 
Rathborne, R.C.... 
Rawlins, Ellin...... 


Mnnnanra VM ann UUnanaaaaun 


Carried forw’d, $13,135 7 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 
Brought forw’d j9131135 
V.. 


Reading, Wm 


| Reed, Mrs. Wm... 


Reilly, JohnA...... 


| Renwick, E. B....... 
Renwick, Edward S.. 


Renwick, Ilka H.... 
Renwick, Mrs. W.C. 
Reynolds, Dorrance. 


| Rhoades, Mrs. B. M. 


Rhoads, J. Snowdon 
Rhoads, Lydia W... 
Rhoads, Mrs. S. W.. 
Rice, Mrs. Ellen F... 
Rice, James H. Jr... 
Richards, Alice A... . 
Richards, Harriet E. 
Richardson, H. H... 
Richardson, M. H... 
Richie, Sarah....... 
Richmond, Walter. . 
Ricketson, Walton.. 
Ricketts, Jean...... 
Riggs, Geo. C...... 
Ripley, E. L........ 
Rives, William C ... 
Robbins, R. C....... 
Roberts, Mrs. Chas. 


Roberts, Elizabeth C. 
| Roberts, Frances A.. 


Robert, Samuel... . . 
Roberts, Thomas S. 
Robertson, Miss J.. 

Robey, A. A........ 
Robinson, Anne H. ‘ 


Robinson, Louis W... 


Robotham, Cheslar.. 
Rochester, Emily N. 


Rockefeller, J. D.,Jr. 


Rockefeller, Mrs. J. 


Rock fae Gi: 


Rockwood, Mrs. G. 


ems’ Alfred..... 
Rodman, Emma.... 
Rogers, Charles Bes 
Rogers, Geo. J 
Rogers, John M.... 
Rogers, Mrs. L. S.... 
Rogers, Misses... ... 
Roosevelt School.... 
Root, Mrs. C. M.... 
Roth, J. E.......... 
Roper, J. Chas..... 
Rothermel, John J. . 
Rothwell, J. E...... 
Rowley, John....... 
Royce, Frederick P.. 
Rumsey, Mrs. C. C.. 
Rupert, Charles G... 


Bird - Lore 
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an 


Carried forw’d, $13,426 


Brought forw’d$13,426 


Rushmore, Mrs. T. L. 


Sabine, 
Sage, Mrs. Dean... . 
Sage, John H....... 
St. John, Edw. P.... 
Sanborn, Mrs. C. F.. 
Sands, Mrs. P. J..... 
Sargent, Mrs. F. W.. 
Saunders, Marshall.. 
Saunders, W. E.. 
Sauter, Fred.. 

Sayre, Rockwell & 

Co 


Scarborough, 5.4. B: 
—— Mrs. H. 


Pe ste Arthur.. 
Schurz, Marianne... 
Schwab, Gustav H.. 
Schwab, Rev. L. H.. 
Scofield, Helen...... 
Scrymser, Mrs. J. A.. 
Scrymser, James A... 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. H 
Seamans, C. W...... 
Seaman, L. W...... 
Sears, Geo. O....... 
Sears, Francis B..... 
Sear, Sarah C...... 
Sears, William R.... 
Seaver, Benj. F..... 
Seccomb, Mrs. E. A.. 
Sedgwick, Mrs. E... 
See, Alonzo B...... 
Seitz, © 


| Seligman, Alfred L. 
| Seligman, MrsJG. N. 
| Seligman, Isaac N.. 


Seligman, Mrs. Isaac 
N 


| Seligman, Jefferson . 


Seligman, 


| Seton, Ernest T..... 


Sewall, Helen D.... 
Sexton, Mrs. E. B... 


| Seymour, Julius H... 
| Shannon, Thos..... 
| Shannon, Wm. P.... 
| Sharpe, Malcom P.. 
| Sharpe, Ellen D....100 
| Shattuck, A. R..... 

| Shattuck, George C. 
| Shaw, Sherburne (in 


memoriam)....... 
Shaw, Francis...... 
Shaw, Louis A...... 
Shaw, Quincy A., Jr. 


CAAA naaaanann 
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Carried forw’d, $13,866 70 


Brought forw’d,$13,86 
Sheldon, Mrs. E. B 
Sheldon, Mrs. H. K. 
Shepard, Emily B.. 
as, Mrs. E. E. 
“C.5.S ited 
Shiras, George, qr. 
Shoemaker, H. W. 
Shortall, Mrs. }..2. 
Sitgreaves, Miss M. 


-5° 


J 
Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, 

, I 
Simmons, ‘B.A. 
Skidmore, M. S. T.. 
Slade, Francis L.... 
Sloan, Dr. Earl S. 
Sloane, Mrs. Wm.... 
Slocum, Wm. H..... 
Smiley, Daniel... 
Smith, Alice W. 

memoriam)... . . 
Smith, Mrs. A.J.... 
Smith, Byron L..... 
Smith, C. Louise... . 
Smith, Rev. C. B.. 
Smith, Edward C 
Smith, Eunice C. 
Smith, E. Kirby... . 
Smith, H. A. H..... 
Smith, Henry P..... 
Smith, Mrs. J. N..... 
Smith, Laura I 
Smith, R. M. Kirby.. 
Smith, Roy L. 
Smith, Theo. H..... 
Smith, Wilbur F.... 
Smyth, Ellison A... 
Snyder, Geo. B..... 
Snyder, Watson..... 
Soren, Geo. W 
Speyer, Mrs. James. 
Sperry, Mrs. Lewis.. 
Sperry, Lewis....... 1 
Spooner, Ellen Oe 
Sprague, Mrs. Isaac. 
Spurrell, John A.... 
ner ge Frank J. 
Sterling, E. C 
Stetson, Francis ae 
Stevens, Mary...... 1 
Stevenson, Anna P.. 
Stevenson, Annie B. 
Stevenson, C. F..... 
Stevenson, Mrs. R. 


(in 


Stewart, A. M...... 
Stick, H. Louis..... 
Stillman, Wm. O.... 
Stillman, Mrs. J. F.. 
Stillwell, Mrs. L. B.. 
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Carried forw’d, $14,672 70 
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| Tingley, S. H 


Brought forw’d,$14,672 
Stone, Charles A.... 
Stone, Ellen J...... 
| Stone, Herbert F... 
Storey, R.C 
Storrow, Mrs. Jas. J. 
Stoughton, John A. 
Stout, Andrew V..... 1 
Stout, Mrs. C. H.... 
Stratton, Chas. E... 
Stringer, H 
Strong, Selah B..... 
Sturgis, Eliz. M..... 
Sturtevant, Mrs. M. 
P 


Amann on COUN 


Sugden, Arthur W.. 
Sullivan, Florence... 
Sussex County Na- 
ture Club 
SWUM, 36d ea 8e..'y 5 5 
Swasey, E. 
Swezey, Mrs. I. T.. 5 
Swift River Valley 
Grange 
Taber, Mrs. S. R... 
Taintor, Charles W. 
Talcott, James... ... 
Tananbaum, Leon. . 
Tarbell, Kath. A.... 
Taylor, Mrs. Wm. R. 
Taylor, B. F 
Tasige, Mrs. Oscar. . 
Thaw, Benjamin.... 
Thayer, EzraR..... 2 
Mrs. Geo. 


aun 


- 
An ouniunn 


o 


awn 


, Mrs. J. B... 
Se Sey 10 
Mrs. J. E... 
Thayer, Mrs. M. R. 
Thayer, Mrs. N..... 
Thayer, Mrs. L..... 
Thomas, Bessie H.... 
Thomas, Mrs. Theo.. 
Thompson, Laura... 
Thorndike, Albert... 
Thorne, Jonathan... 
Thorne, Samuel..... 
Thornton, Mary C 
Thorpe, J. C... 
Tilt, Allen..... 
Tiffany, Mrs. C. L. 


oun 


Thayer, 


Tinkham, Julian R.. 
ry) ae SS Ae 
Torrey, Mrs. E.. 
Torrey, Julia M. 
Tower, Mrs. Kate D. 
Towne, William E. 
Trainer, Chas. W.... 
Trine, Ralph W..... 


we = 
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te 


List of Members 


70 


~ 


Carried forw’d, $15,238 70 | 
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Brought forw’d,$15,238 
Tucker, R. P 
Tuckerman, Alfred.. 5 
Tullens, H 5 
Turle, Mrs. Walter.. 7 

5 

5 


Turner, Mrs. Wm. J. 2 
Tuveson, Nels A.... 
Tweedy, Edgar..... 
Twombly, JohnF... 
Tyson, Miss E. R.... 
Tyson, Mrs. George. 
Underhill, W. P..... 
Utley, Mrs. Samuel.. 
Vanamee, Mrs. Wm. 
Vanderlip, Mrs. F. A 
Vandergrift, S. H... 
Van Ingen; Mrs. E. 
H 


nN 


AMnaanunn AAaAnaaann uw 


Van Norden, O. H... 
Van Tassell, F: L... 
Velie, Charles D..... 
Vezin, Chas......... 
Vibert, C. W 
Vietor, Edward W.. 
Vogel, Mrs. Herman. 
Wade, Hi. Z,... . 5.2... 
Wadsworth, C. S.... 
Wadsworth, R. C. 
W.—In memoriam 10 
ee Mrs. W. 


aAunnn 


4 
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W a 

W sore Aig ue: 
Wakeman, Mary F. 
Walcott, Frederic C. 
Waldo, Charles S... 
Wales, Edward H... 
Walker, Alice M.... 
Walker, Gordon... .. 
Womet, Be fase sss 
Wallace, Mrs. A..... 
Wallace, James S... 
Walley, Henshaw B. 
Ward, Edward L.... 
Warner, Mrs. G. M.. 
Warner, Goodwin... 


Warner, Percy...... 
Warren, Bentley W. 5 
Warren, Cornelia... 25 
Warren, Mrs. E.W.. 5 
Waters, Mrs. S.G.. 5 
Watson, J. H....... 5 
Watkins, John...... 1 
Watson, Jane S..... 5 
Wead, Miss C. E... 5 
Weaver, Mrs.E.P.. 5 
Webb, Gerald B..... 5 
Webster, Mrs. E.S.. 5 
Webster, Edwin S.. 5 
Webster, L. F...... i 
| Weeks, AndrewG... 5 


| 
i 


oo 


oo 
oo 
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oo 


8 


Carried forw’d, $15,592 20 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS AND CONTRIBUTORS, continued 
Brought a ‘d,$15,502 20 | Brought forw’d, $16,370 20 Brought forw’d, $16,927 20 


Weeks, W. P 5 oo | Whitney, MiltonB.. 5 oo Wing, AsaS........ 5 00 
Wehrhane, C “h wa 5 oo | Whiton, Mrs.S.G... 5 oo | Winslow, Isabella... 10 00 
Weld, Mrs. C. M 5 co | Whittaker, Wm... 5 co! Winslow, Maria C.. 10 00 
Weld, Rev. Geo. F.. 5 co | Widmann, Otto..... 5 oo | Winsor, Mrs. Alfred. 10 00 
Weld, Stephen M 5 00 | Wiechers, Adolph... 5 oo} Winsor, Mary P.... 5 00 
Wells, Oliver J. 5 co | Wilbour, C. B.. . 5 00} Winterbotham, Jos. 10 00 
Wells, S. M.. 25 oo | Wilbour, Theodora .105 00 | Witherbe, Mrs.F.B 5 00 
Wemple, Wm. Y 5 cc | Wilcox, Marie.. 5 00 | Wolfe, Mrs. John... 5 00 
West, Charles C 5 00 | Wilcox, : 2 ee 30 00 | Wolff, Mrs. Lewis S.. 5 00 
Weston, Helen. 5 co | Wilder, Mrs. A...... 1 00) Wood, Mrs.A.B.... 5 00 
Wetmore, Edmund 5 oo°| Wilder, Dwight..... 1 00 | Wood, Arnold...... 5 00 
Wharton, E. P.. 5 oo | Wildman, Arthur D. 5 00! Wood, Walter...... 10 00 
Wharton, Wm. P...600 oo | Willard, Helen...... 10 00 | Woodcock, John.... 5 00 
Wheeler, Emily O. 5 oc | Wiles, Flora E...... 5 00 | Woodman, Mary..... 30 00 
Wheeler, H. D. 5 oo | Williams, Arthur H. 5 00 | Woodward, L.F.... 5 00 
Wheeler, Laura 5 co | Williams, Blair T... 5 00 |} Woolman, Edw. W.. 5 00 
Wheelwright, Miss Williams, Edw. R... 5 00} Worcester, Mrs. A... 5 00 
M. C 5 co | Williams, Mrs. F.H. 5 o0| Wray, Charles P 5 00 
Wickes, F. R 5 oc | Williams, Mrs.1.T.. 5 oo | Wright, Glen....... 5 00 
Williams, Martha T. 5 oo Williams, Mrs.J.S.. 5 oo | Wright, Harriet H... 5 00 
White, Annie J 5 oo | Willis, Mrs. Adeline. 5 00| Wright, Horace W.. 5 00 
White, Miss H. H 10 00 | Wills, Charles T.... 5 00 | Wright, Minturn T.. 5 00 
White, Leonard D 5 co | Willson, Mrs.C.H.. 5 00} Wright, Mrs.M.O.. 5 00 
White, Mary A 5 oo | Willson, Kath. E.... 5 00} W right, Mrs. Theo 
White, Mrs. Wm ee, Ge eg) RE ON ss eave cave 5 00 
M 5 co Wilson, Annie M.... 5 oo oan, oe Spe 5 00 
Whiting, Gertrude.. 25 oo | Wilson, Orme, Jr.. 3 00 | Zabriskie, Mrs. A. e. 5 00 
Whitney, Anne 8 oo Winchester Repeat- Zabriskie, Mrs.jJ.J.. 5 00 
Whitney, Caspar. 5 00 ing Arms Co...... 300 00 | Zollikoffer, Mrs.O.F. 5 00 
Carried forw’d, $16,370 20! Carried forw’d.$16,927 20 RS ake she $17,117 20 


BALANCE SHEET 
Exhibit “A’’ 
ASSETS 


I ONO oss wa) baw baal di bbb 8 peeves Co 
NS is 6s cls ae din Bae ca viedo Cis wdae cle 
ERE AE IE POT ROO, EO POD 


Furniture and Fixtures—Sage Fund................... 


Inventory—Leaflets, Plates, etc., (nominal value). . 


Bird Island Purchase, Orange Lake, Fla............... 


.. $2,928 81 


Audubon Boats (three)....................... 


Investments, Endowment Fund— 


U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co. Bonds, guaranteed....... 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan Real Estate... 
Manhattan Beach Security Co. Bonds, guaranteed... . 


Investment, Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund— 


Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan Real Estate... 


Endowment Fund— 


Balance at October 20, 1910............cccceceees 
Received from Life Members..................... 


Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund— 


Balance at October 90, 191@i... 64 5. es 
oT | SEE eae a ee ED Ee 


Bradley Fund— 


SR EET ee PONE ee ea 
Less amount invested, taxes, repairs, etc........... 


Mrs. Russell Sage Fund— 


I I UNE nck sc skige hdd ae vie same es 
SIS SO WON ik oo 5k eS ik ke ied dale necémyese 


MiwpemGiteres thie: FONG ios soe es eee eh sees +e 


Sur plus—Balance from Income Account.................. 
Less—Deficit from last year...............0+0000. 


Tee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Report of Treasurer 


II in 3h 5.5 S505 a Sap in dane eaaae Wot 


The Report of the Treasurer of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies 


October 20, 1911 


sa $552 12 
ae 138 03 


732 20 


$3,000 00 
323,900 00 
2,000 00 


632 70 


1,728 57 


59975 57 


$354,445 


$14,963 61 


414 09 


3 
88 8 


2,196 61 


328,900 00 


7,100 00 


$354,445 51 


345,145 91 


7,732 7° 


171 83 


1,362 67 


32 40 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1911 


Exhibit “B”’ 


IncomME— 


RN CBOE, i cicice cs dcdnccnketdurenhs $6,900 00 
ID ocd ss. ck pandas das Se aeaue 10,217 20 
Interest from Investments................ 17,098 02 
Educational Leaflets—Sales............... 1,628 95 
Von Berlepsch, Book—Sales.............. II§5 90 
Sales of Slides......... AIRE Ae Petr a 258 78 
S'S ee er er rer 362 90 
Sundry..... 4s iG iaw AAS Wk cata apene 17 97 
cn Kav cigdcpadt Rasbkxeueer thon ———_ $36,500 72 


EXPENSES— 
Warden Service and Reservations— 


Salaries... .. pent Deedes aaveete sekae $2,368 64 
Rpt, SERUIIIIL.. 5, sss wis bce Ab-w nitck Me Sees 210 40 
Reservation Expenses..............cse00: IOI 13 
—_— $2,680 17 
Legislation— 
Massachusetts Legislation................ $651 39 
Expenses... ip nsalls &n'o aiede tie abe ee 285 46 
New York Legislation... SP ey eee 698 63 
——— 1,635 48 


Educational Effori— 
T. G. Pearson salary and expenses......... $4,428 53 


E. H. Forbush salary and expenses........ 1,834 44 
M. B. Davis salary and expenses.......... 300 00 
W. L. Finley salary and expenses......... 1,222 40 
Curran & Mead, Press Information........ 1,800 00 
Sides GRE DRAWING. 06. cc kee cece 484 35 
Electros and half-tones................... 163 66 
Bird-Lore to members....... eens ad aca 1,532 00 
Extra pages Bird-Lore..................- 586 92 
Printing Reports, Circulars, Notices, etc... 206 00 
Newspaper Clippings... . Pitswwewecas 60 00 
Educational Leaflets ese EEO 
Von Berlepsch Books. ie ‘Opti 208 45 
Grant and Trafton Books............:... 12 83 
Lecture and Stereopticon Work........... Ig 00 
Traveling ‘ ere ee 31 95 
dsecemematoniaesttietce 15,463 12 


State Audubon Societies 


Minnesota a RPRCER A RT KOEN $50 00 
gn FPP EEN OL PPE ee Peper ee ere 22 97 
Connecticut 5 Fcaik pda ble Oat bee a aie he 125 390 
California. ... Ee ad ee ee TL 96 35 
Michigan..,.... Rds anew ses weetian awakes 5° 00 
EATS ETL Pee eet Cer 46 17 
NESS dace 040 60a 6-5 Ka gou mac menaaees 45 76 


436 64 


Aspe een Chk $19,778 77. $36,599 72 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 20, 1911, continued 
Income, brought forward..................... $36,500 72 


EXPENSES, brought forward......:........... $10,778 77 


General Expenses— 


DO RIE CCMOUR nb oo caveccavingoanace $1,325 00 
Salary Cashier and Bookkeeper........... 836 00 
Salary Stenograpers..... 2... sec c cc esae 993 75 
Genter, puaee Clerk. 55. eS 299 97 
MS 6 aa 5's Sic 4's 3.0 ae) CRONE RAR 835 63 
CU FOONID oon 5 5 aiceian vases caus 188 56 
Telegraph and Telephone................. 168 92 
Office and Storeroom rent................ 900 00 
DOmmeaONne: WOE s..05 6b vr eukae bewnee 85 87 
EE te St Ly ae Pee Fe 625 50 
Envelopes and Supplies.................. 445 63 
Express and cartage......../.. 0s cevcsceses 35 61 
Holmes League Loan..............2.000. 55 00 
New Members Expense..............-..- 707 36 
een. FOR a PAS a Re am aed ese eR 466 68 
Depreciation on Boats.................4- 963 85 
Depreciation on office furniture........... 138 03 

ananeenen 9,071 36 

CC ree ANE oe Pur rae $29,286 77 

Less—Inventory of Leaflets, Plates, Out- 
lines, etc. (nominal value).......... 500 00 


—-——— 28,786 77 


Balance—Surplus for the year............2+0+- $7,812 95 
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LAWRENCE K. GIMSON, CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
82 Wall Street 


NEw York, October 24, 1911 
Doctors F. A. Lucas anp G. B. GRINNELL, 
Audit Committee, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1974 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sirs:—In accordance with your instructions, I have made an 
examination of the books and accounts of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, for the year ending October 2oth, 1911, and present 
herewith the following Exhibits: 


Exuipit “A’’—BALANCE SHEET, October 20, 1911. 
Exuisit “B’’—INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT roR YEAR ENDED 
OCTOBER 20, IQI1. 


All disbursements have been verified with properly approved receipted 
vouchers and paid checks; all investment securities with Safe Deposit 
Company, have also been examined and found in order. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Lawrence K. Gruson, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


New York City, October 25, 1911. 
Dr. J. A. ALLEN, 

Acting President. 

Dear Sir:—We have examined the report submitted by Lawrence K. 
Gimson, Certified Public Accountant, of the accounts of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, for the year ending October 20, 1911, 
which account shows balance sheet of October 20, 1911, and income and 
expense account for the year ending the same day. 

Vouchers and paid checks have been examined in connection with dis- 
bursements, and also securities in the Safe Deposit Company. 

We find the account correct. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) F. A. Lucas, 
(Signed) Gro. Brrp GRINNELL, 
Auditing Committee. 


Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on American birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.’’—The Dial. 


Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 


“‘A charming book of interest to every naturalist or student of natural history.” 
—Cincinnati Times-Star. 

“The author has succeeded in presenting to his readers clearly and vividly a vast 
amount of useful information.” — Philadelphia Press. 


12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00. Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3.50 


Bird - Life 

A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one-hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 


“No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.” — Phila. Ledger. 
12me. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

t2mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the codperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

“‘ Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.”—The Nation. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


4. MORACE McFaRtann Co., Mr. PLEASANT Press, Haneisauac, Pa. 


“No one can read this book without feeling a closer touch of 
friendship with the forms of bird-life about him.’’—New York Times 


Camps and Cruises 


OF AN 


Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the 
eight years in which he was gathering materia: for the now- 
famous “habitat groups” of birds at the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


““Emphatically the 3 
most noteworthy of A notable contri- 


late bird books.’’ . bution to bird-lore.”’ 


—The Oéblogist —The Dial 


"It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction which this 
volume of adventure and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped 
for his work, must have for the bird-lover.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


By Frank -M. Chapman 


Curator of Ornithology of the American 
Museum of Natural History 


ith 250 Photographs from Nature by the Author. 
Svo. cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. In a box, $3.00 net. 
Published by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 29 W. 32nd St., New York 


